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“This | Believe...” 


Faith in Action 


By Henry Chester 


RN SIASM IS the greatest asset in the 


world. Enthusiasm tramples over preju- 
dice and opposition, spurns inaction, storms 
the citadel of its object, and like an ava- 
lanche overwhelms all obstacles. It is noth- 
ing more or less than faith in action. 
Faith and initiative rightly combined remove 
mountainous barriers and achieve the un- 


heard-of and miraculous. 
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“Blue-sky”’ thinking can be brought 
down to earth! 


HE NOTION once prevailed that 
yi gee ability to have ideas was 
like the ability to wiggle your ears. 
Either you were born with it or 
you weren’t. That was that. 

Now there is plenty of evidence 
to contradict such notions. We real- 
ize that everyone has the ability 
to originate ideas and solve prob- 
lems. There is equal evidence that 
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people don’t use this ability to the 
fullest. 

But we are learning methods that 
will enable us to create ideas, almost 
at will. One can learn to have ideas 
just as he can learn to read or 
write. This is certainly fortunate, 
for we need ideas... and we 
need lots of them. 

How do we go about it? First. 





the ASKING 





by understanding the process by 
which the mind develops what we 
call new ideas. Second, by es- 
tablishing the kind of climate in 
which this process may take place. 
Finally, by practicing the personal 
disciplines that make the process 
operate. 

The process itself is deceptively 
simple. It is based on the associa- 
tive processes of the mind—the way 
our minds combine separate ideas 
to create new ideas. 

Problem solutions and new ideas 
are created by changing old ideas 
or experiences, by processing or 
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manipulating them. We combine 
them in new ways, put them in a 
new context of time or place, add 
other ideas, take something away, 
change their color, meaning, pur- 
pose. We may do this accidentally 
and unconsciously, or we may do it 
deliberately and consciously. 

If we do it accidentally, the ideas 
are having us. When we do it delib- 
erately, we are truly having ideas. 


How to go about it 


The question is, how do we go 
about this in a systematic and fruit- 
ful manner? What is the process of 





working with experience to produce 
new ideas or to solve new prob- 
lems? Here are eight suggested 
steps: 

1. Name the target. What’s the 
problem? What kind of idea do you 
need? 

2. Get the facts. Pile up all the 
information you can about the prob- 
lem. This should include unsuccess- 
ful attempts to solve it. Often, ideas 
that have failed at one time will 
succeed at another time with slight 
changes. 

3. Try the obvious solutions first. 
Often merely naming a_ problem 
and collecting data about it will 
suggest solutions. 

4. Next, try the wild ideas. In 
particular, look for apparently trivi- 
al, irrelevant aspects of the prob- 
lem. 

5. Think — intensely 
problem. This is not really a sepa- 
rate step, but a memo to the steps 
we've mentioned before. Make 
yourself think about it until you 
have a solution or until you've 
reached what might be called a 
state of frustration. 

6. Walk away from the problem. 
Put it out of your conscious mind. 
At this point, if you have covered 
steps 1 through 5, your subcon- 
scious will usually take over. 

7. Seize the flash of insight. 
Generally, at some indefinite time 
after you walk away from the prob- 
lem, you will find an answer wel- 
ling up in your mind. Seize the idea 


about — the 


at that moment and get it on paper. 
8. Do something about the idea. 


Some precautions 


In applying this method, there 
are a few precautions to observe: 

1. Don’t tackle too big a prob- 
lem. A big problem can almost al- 
ways be cut into smaller, bite-size 
problems. Before solving world 
peace, you'd better get friendly with 
your neighbor. 

2. Just defining a problem or be- 
ing aware that one exists is not 
sufficient reason for solving it. We 
spend too much time solving prob- 
lems that aren't worth solving, and 
not enouzh time on the important 
problems. 

3. You can solve only one prob- 
lem at a time. To worry about a 
hatful of problems is just that: wor- 
ry, but no solution. Ideas come one 
at a time, no matter how fast they 
come. 

4. It isn’t always necessary to 
solve problems in one-two-three or- 
der. Island-hop; pass over the parts 
of problems that you can’t solve im- 
mediately; and go on to some piece 
of the puzzle you can solve. Often 
this suggests the ideas you need for 
the part of the problem you tem- 
porarily bypassed. 

5. Never stop with a single idea, 
a single solution to a_ problem. 
About the time the first idea comes 
along your mind is just warming 
up, as a rule, and it is likely that a 
number of other ideas are forth- 





coming—if you encourage them. 

6. Reduce ideas to specific terms. 
The ideal is a mathematical formu- 
la. Failing this, be as concrete as 
possible. Write your ideas down. 

7. Talk about your problem and 
your ideas. This is often the sim- 
plest way of triggering the idea you 
need. Other people’s views will give 
you a fresh slant on your own prob- 
lems and ideas. 

8. Reduce as much of your idea 
search as possible to what you might 
call routine. Use check lists adapted 
to the kinds of problems you most 
often face. This is nothing but a 
series of questions that start with 
the magic phrase “What if... ? 
What if we make it bigger, longer, 
smaller, a different color; what if 
we do it backwards, upside down?” 

9. Keep trying. Every problem is 
susceptible to solution. 

10. Constantly seek to enlarge 
your storehouse of idea material. 
New ideas come out of what we 
have learned and experienced and 
remember. A man who wants ideas 
deliberately exposes himself to the 
ideas of others through reading, 
conversation, and other sources of 
information. He is curious, observ- 
ant, alert, anxious to see what’s go- 
ing on and to apply what he sees 
to his own needs. 

All this is the “nuts and bolts” 
of producing ideas, and it may 
sound easier than it really is. For 
even a master of the mechanics of 
producing ideas needs certain es- 


sential conditions. These conditions 
make up the creative climate. When 
it is right, ideas breed like guppies. 
When it is wrong, ideas just don’t 
appear. 

The creative climate 

Part of this climate is made for 
the person; it is his working envi- 
ronment. Part of this climate, in a 
sense, the person imposes on him- 
self in the form of personal atti- 
tudes and disciplines. The two, of 
course, intermingle. 

There are three important parts 
to a favorite creative climate. 
They are the incentive to produce 
ideas, the pressure to produce ideas, 
and the willingness to accept ideas. 

Ideas are produced in worth- 
while quantity and quality only 
when there is strong incentive. No 
matter how inspired and accidental 
and out of the blue ideas may ap- 
pear to be, they do not impose 
themselves on their creators. They 
appear because they are wanted. 
They are wanted because there are 
strong motives for producing them 
—motives that are part of the work- 
ing environment, that satisfy basic 
human drives. 

We must ask ourselves, are we 
providing the right kind of incen- 
tive to produce ideas? Do we ade- 
quately reward ideas and the peo- 
ple who produce them—not just 
moneywise, but, for example, with 
praise? 

As important as incentive in pro- 











ducing ideas is pressure—a certain 
degree of urgency. Within reason, 
the pressure of deadlines, the de- 
mand upon ourselves for ideas with- 
in a certain time limit will help 
produce ideas and bring out our 
highest creative abilities. 

Unless some degree of urgency is 
present, ideas will not develop in 
worth-while quantity. Work, said 
someone, expands to fill all the 
time available to complete it. So it 
is with ideas. 

If you need one idea and have 
a week in which to produce it, you 
may produce it within the week. If 
you need three ideas and have just 
an hour in which to produce them, 
your chances of having the three 
ideas may be even better than hav- 
ing the one. 

A thorough knowledge of the 
nuts and bolts of having ideas, an 
awareness of the pitfalls to avoid, 
and an understanding of the need 
for incentive and urgency—are 
these enough to produce workable 
ideas? 





Consider the oyster 


Almost—but not quite. Some- 
thing is missing. Let me explain 
with the help of an oyster. 

If you have visited the far North- 
west and are an oyster fancier, you 
have enjoyed the tiny Olympia 
oyster. The peculiar thing about 
this delicacy is that it grows no- 
where else in the world except on 
the shores of the Olympia penin- 
sula. 





In this one small favored spot 
this oyster thrives. The temperature 
and salinity of the water, the kind 
of sea bottom, the tides, the season, 
the lunar month, the variety of 
food, and many other possible fac- 
tors combine to create for this crea- 
ture the only climate in which it 
will live. 

The world is full of such ex- 
amples of life confined to a special 
environment. And, like the Olym- 
pia oyster, ideas will flourish only 
under certain conditions of mental 
set. Unfortunately, these conditions 
are all too rare. 


The “mind judicial” 

For the most part, the mind 
works in two broad areas. It breaks 
down facts, weighs them, compares, 
accepts, rejects, and puts the pieces 
together to reach a conclusion—a 
judgment or a verdict. This is the 
mind judicial. 

On the other hand, the mind may 
go through much of the same anal- 
ysis and synthesis—and in the end 
we have not a judgment, but an 
idea. This is the mind creative. 

The difference is this: Judgment 
confines itself to the facts at hand 
and delivers a verdict on the va- 
lidity and appropriateness of the 
situation. But creativity soars’ be- 
yond judgments on what has been, 
and reaches out into the unknown. 

Judgment says that two knives 
are two knives—no more, no less. 
Then it begins to tell us, if we wish 
to know, that the knives are dull or 











sharp, short or long, the right knives 
for a job or the wrong knives. Crea- 
tivity takes a look at two knives 
and says: These are two knives, 
true; but they are also one pair of 
Scissors. 

Judgment looks at a natural phe- 
nomenon and says: This is fluores- 
cence. If you send a current of elec- 
tricity through certain kinds of ma- 
terials they will glow with cool 
light. Creativity says: This is im- 
portant. Let’s light a room, explore 
a person’s innards, send pictures 
through the air into your living 
room, locate those bombers. 

Our usual reaction is on the side 
of judgment. Our usual reactions 
are to add two and two to make 
four. Almost from the beginning, 
we are conditioned to a judicial ap- 
proach to the world about us. 

A class at Northwestern Univer- 
sity performs an interesting experi- 
ment to show how wrong judgment 
unsupported by imagination can be. 
They take a score of proved and 
accepted ideas, and set themselves 
up as an imaginary committee con- 
sidering these ideas for the first 
time. They try to find as many rea- 
sons as they can that these ideas 
are no good. 

You would be amazed to learn 
that such important and accepted 
ideas as supermarkets, concrete 
highways, automobiles, trees, mo- 
nogamy, books, and liberty have 
been proved—by judgment—to be 
absolutely impractical. 

Consider the obstacles to a super- 


market. What would you do if 
someone wanted half a pound of 
something, and you only had it in 
pound packages? For that matter, 
where would you get enough pack- 
aged products to make a supermar- 
ket practical? Anyway, people want 
their groceries delivered. And ev- 
eryone knows you need clerks to 
sell goods. Besides, people want to 
be waited on when they go to a 
store. 

But the fact remains that super- 
markets are doing just fine. Some- 
one allowed his imagination to go 
beyond his judgment. 


It isn’t easy 


We tend to be discouraged too 
easily. There are no really easy 
ways to have good ideas, to solve 
tough problems. In the pursuit of 
an idea, the odds are all in favor 
of running into periods of discour- 
agement when nothing goes right, 
when it appears that the answers 
will never come, when you begin to 
doubt the wisdom of what you are 
doing. 

History is full of idea men who, 
through sheer determination, hung 
on through such  periods—the 
Wright brothers, Alexander Bell, 
Morse, Edison. People who make 
their way with their minds must go 
through disappointments and times 
when it seems the better part of 
wisdom to give up. 

I am willing to bet there is not 
a single reader of this magazine who 
has not at some time had a whale 

















of a good idea, failed to act on it 
because he convinced himself it 
was no good, and lived to see his 
idea brought to life by someone less 
inhibited, less easily discouraged. 

All this may sound like an in- 
dictment of judgment. It is nothing 
of the kind. Judgment evaluates 
ideas after we have them. But we 
cannot use judgment and imagina- 
tion at the same time. 

The secret is to operate these 
two parts of your mind independ- 
ently. When you are after ideas, 
keep judgment out. Let your imagi- 
nation run wild, if you will. Then, 
step in with judgment and decide 
what valuable ideas your imagina- 
tion has produced. 

Are you sure that the climate you 
as a Manager are creating is one 
that encourages the individual to 
produce ideas freely? 





It is not difficult to master a tech- 
nique to produce ideas almost at 
will. And as we have seen, every- 
one has the ability to use this tech- 
nique. 


A creative challenge 


But is is difficult to create an at- 
mosphere that encourages and re- 
spects creativity in the individual, 
that engenders ideas without mak- 
ing concessions to bad judgment. 

Yet it can be done. 

It should be a challenge to every 
manager to find ways to develop 
an atmosphere in which individual 
creative effort is encouraged at ev- 
ery turn. Such a challenge requires 
a vital and powerful attitude that 
pervades every operation and every 
person in the organization. We have 
to start sometime . . . and it 
might as well be now. # 


ALKALPAN 











COMPLAINTS AND GRIEVANCES 





Western Electric Company 


OMEBODY ought to write a book 
S about the supervisor as a trou- 
ble shooter,” remarked a man with 
a long and successful experience as 
a line supervisor. 

“Why a trouble shooter?” was 
the reply. “The supervisor’s main 
job is production, isn’t it—getting 
out the work?” 

“Yes, but if he does he has to be 
good at unraveling difficulties, hu- 


man as well as mechanical. A human 
trouble shooter—that’s what a good 
supervisor has to be. His success in 
meeting his schedules and reducing 
costs depends on the willingness of 
his people to hit the ball. Dissatis- 
fied or disheartened men won't do 
that.” 

This supervisor saw that human 
trouble shooting plays an important 
part in getting out the work. He 





might have gone further and said 
that on it depends, in large part, the 
morale of the whole workforce. He 
might have said that the supervisor 
whose people feel free to come to 
him with their minor dissatisfactions 
is the company’s best protection 
against major disturbances and mis- 
understandings. 

Employee complaints are varied. 
Easiest for the supervisor to deal 
with are those in which the employee 
has analyzed his difficulty for him- 
self, found the cause of the trouble, 
and presented a straightforward re- 
quest for the supervisor’s help in 
correcting it. 

But not all complaints can be 
identified and handled so readily. 
The employee cannot always see 
the real causes of his dissatisfaction. 


Even when he can, he is not always 
able to express himself clearly. Usu- 
ally he needs the supervisor’s help 
to analyze his problems and to take 
the necessary steps to solve it, for 
most human problems are not sim- 
ple. 


Look below the surface 


On the contrary, the causes of 
most employee dissatisfactions are 
extremely complex. They lie not 
just in wages, hours, and working 
conditions, but in contacts with other 
people, in the person’s background 
of experience, and in his philosophy 
of life—in the demands he makes 
on his job and on his fellow workers. 

Yet the supervisor has to get at 
the real trouble before he can assist 
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in correcting it. Like the physician, 
he must make a diagnosis before 
he can apply remedies. 

He looks for symptoms. The first 
and most common symptom is, of 
course, the employee’s open com- 
plaint. But he does not stop at a 
single symptom; he looks for others. 
Nor does he make the mistake of 
confusing symptoms or manifesta- 
tions with the real difficulty. This is 
where his skill as a trouble shooter 
appears. 

For a trouble shooter is a prac- 
tical scientist. He looks the situation 
over. He considers all sides of the 
problem. He suspends judgment un- 
til he has as much evidence as he 
can get. He goes beneath surface 
symptoms. He seeks to get at real 
causes of the difficulty. 

Most supervisors are in a fine 
position to do exactly this with em- 
ployee complaints and grievances. 
Experience in the shop or office has 
made them aware of many of the 
complaints and grievances that fre- 
quently come up, and the condi- 
tions from which they arise. Close 
acquaintance with the people in their 
organization shows them how to 
evaluate each employee’s remarks. 

Most supervisors have noticed 
several interesting facts about em- 
ployee complaints and grievances. 

1. Not every employee who com- 
plains is expressing a real grievance. 

2. Many employees with real 
grievances do not express their dis- 
satisfaction in words, i.e., in open 
complaints. 





3. Employees in a disturbed state 
of mind are likely to brood over 
their grievances. At the same time 
they do not work well; their effi- 
ciency goes down. 

4. Grievances or causes of dis- 
satisfaction are usually complex af- 
fairs. They may arise out of condi- 
tions on the job, out of conditions 
“outside,” or within the individual. 
Or they may come from a combina- 
tion of all these. 

These observations make it clear 
how we are using the terms “com- 
plaints” and “grievances.” By a 
“complaint” we mean one of the 
ways in which a person may express 
his dissatisfaction. By a “grievance” 
we mean the condition or set of 
conditions out of which his dissatis- 
faction arises. 


What makes them 
hard to handle? 


Although many supervisors do an 
excellent job of handling employee 
complaints and grievances, they have 
frequently expressed a need for 
more definite ways of analyzing such 
problems. Some of their difficulties 
may be roughly stated as follows: 

1. The average supervisor’s skill 

in handling people is intuitive. 
He has no definite pattern of 
thinking by which to analyze 
and solve such problems. 

He does not always get as 
complete or accurate informa- 
tion as he needs to deal with 
grievance problems effectively. 

3. Conditions change so rapidly 


that rule-of-thumb solutions, 
based on past experience, of- 
ten do not apply. 

When an employee has a griev- 
ance or faces some condition that 
makes him dissatisfied, he often, 
but not always, complains openly to 
his supervisor or to others. 

He may adjust himself to it satis- 
factorily. If he cannot do this, he 
may do his work less effectively; he 
may worry or brood over it; and he 
may complain openly in words. 

Naturally, he may do several of 
these things at once, or he may react 
in still other ways. But since these 
are common reactions, it is worth 
while to examine each of them. 


Satisfactory adjustment 


The employee may adjust him- 
self to the disturbing condition with- 
out complaining about it or allow- 
ing it to “upset his equilibrium.” 

Such adjustments are being made 
all the time. It is truly remarkable 
how well people can and do adjust 
themselves to the changes and con- 
ditions they are required to meet. 
A normal adjustment can be as- 
sisted by the supervisor’s anticipat- 
ing and preventing difficulties be- 
fore they happen, and by friendly 
counsel with the employee when 
difficulties arise. 

On the other hand, employees 
cannot always adjust themselves sat- 
isfactorily to the conditions they have 
to face. When they cannot, they 
react in other ways that are not so 
satisfactory. 








Reduced work effectiveness 
It is easy to see how a person’s 


work begins to suffer when he is 
nursing a grievance. Every super- 
visor knows how hard it is for a 
man to do a superior job when he 
has something on his mind. Re- 
search studies have shown that a 
person’s output can be reduced 
drastically by a condition that 
makes him dissatisfied. Even though 
he tries, he may not be able to work 
up to his usual standard. This is 
especially true if he becomes greatly 
upset about his difficulty. 


Worry and brooding 


Often an employee's grievance 
seriously affects his state of mind. 
He becomes upset for a considera- 
ble period of time. He worries or 
broods over his trouble; he loses 
sleep over it; he cannot throw it off, 
nor can he adjust himself to the 
condition. He may complain about 
it to his close friends, but fail to 
take it up openly with his super- 
visor. Instead he carries it with him 
wherever he goes. 

Irrationally, he blames others for 
his trouble; he often imagines that 
certain people “have it in for him” 
and gives strange “reasons” why 
they are trying to injure him. 

This upset state of mind, if it 
goes far enough, may even affect 
his health. We have all experienced 
mild degrees of these symptoms at 
one time or another. If the difficulty 
is not too serious, the normal person 
soon pulls himself together, faces his 
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problem, does what he can about 
it, and then makes the best of what- 
ever he cannot correct. That is, he 
adjusts himself to the situation and 
goes ahead. The person who con- 
tinues to worry and brood over his 
difficulty has not succeeded in doing 
this. 


Open complaints 


Complaints in words, fully and 
freely—even profanely—expressed, 
are usually more wholesome, less 
harmful, and easier to handle than 
these other ways of reacting. Not 
only do they reveal the fact that a 
difficulty exists, but the very act of 
talking about his grievance to some- 
one often cools down a man’s feel- 
ings and helps him think more clear- 
ly about it. Further, if his open 
complaint is made to his supervisor, 
he has opened the way for the 
supervisor to gain his cooperation 
in getting at the difficulty. From 
that point on, both can work to- 
gether to solve the problem or help 
the man reach a satisfactory adjust- 
ment. 


Analyzing complaints and 
grievances 

In every complaint there are et 
least two things to look at: (1) the 
thing complained about, and (2) 
the person who is doing the com- 
plaining. A complaint is a person’s 
reaction to something. Different peo- 
ple react differently to the same 
thing. Every person has his own 
way of looking at events around 























him. By selecting some events as 
important and letting others go by 
unnoticed, he puts his own interpre- 
tation on what has happened. His 
complaint, therefore, includes not 
only the thing he complains about, 
but something of himself, also. It is 
usually not an exact description of 
the condition, but a statement of 
how he feels about the condition. 


There are several reasons that 
the employee’s complaint is usually 
not an exact description of the con- 
ditions. First, he is not usually aware 
of all that is happening in the situa- 
tion. He may not have seen all the 
events connected with it, and if it 
includes other people he is almost 
sure to be unfamiliar with their mo- 
tives and influences. 


Second, his own sentiments or 
feelings may blind him to some of 
the conditions, or make him inter- 
pret them so that his own acts ap- 
pear more favorable, even in his 
own eyes. It takes an unusual per- 
son indeed to think clearly about 
matters that are related to his own 
feelings of personal worth. 


Third, he is likely to attach too 
much importance to some of the 
conditions that he feels may affect 
his interests, and too little to those 
that he thinks do not. 


In these ways he selects from all 
that has happened in the situation 
and puts his own interpretation into 
his complaint. Thus it is necessary 
to consider the man, as well as the 
thing he complains about. 








A form of adjustment 

Every complaint may be regarded 
as a part of a person’s adjustment 
to an event or condition he does 
not like. He may adjust himself in 
one of three ways: by changing the 
condition; by changing his interpre- 
tation of it; or by a combination of 
both. 

Obviously his first wish is to try 
to accomplish the first of these. If he 
feels that most other people would 
readily agree that the condition is 
unsatisfactory and should be 
changed, he has no hesitation in 
talking about it directly and trying 
to get it corrected. 

This, however, is not always the 
case. He may vaguely feel that 
others would not see the situation 
as something he should properly 
complain about. He may even be 
somewhat ashamed of his own feel- 
ings, so that he does not look the 
problems squarely in the face. He 
may not reason about it at all. His 
reaction—a complaint—is a way of 
trying to get rid of the feeling of 
dissatisfaction, i.e., to adjust him- 
self. If he succeeds either in getting 
conditions changed or getting “a 
new slant,” an adjustment has taken 
place and he feels better. On the 
other hand, if the complaint does 
not result in successful adjustment, 
he will react in other ways. He may 
worry or become upset over his 
difficulty. 

Thus, in listening to his com- 
plaint, the supervisor must take into 
consideration not only what the em- 
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ployee says, but what else there is in 
the situation that he does not say, 
that he cannot see or does not wish 
to see. In other words, the super- 
visor cannot always take what the 
employee says at its face value; he 
has to consider the personal element 
as well as the thing complained 
about. 


Complaints as symptoms 


One might conclude, then, that 
open complaints are of little value 
in getting at the employee’s real 
grievance; that is, at the sources of 
his dissatisfaction. Such a conclusion 
is far from sound. The employee’s 
open complaints are extremely valu- 
able as symptoms. They show that 
something is wrong. 

The thing that is wrong may be, 
and often is, fairly obvious. When 
this is true the remedy is also ob- 
vious. 

Unfortunately a large proportion 
of complaints cannot be disposed 
of that simply. Instead of a single 
cause, there are many deeper, in- 
terrelated causes which, taken to- 
gether, make up the grievance. 

The supervisor’s problem is to 
distinguish between the obvious and 
the hidden things the complaint is 
about. Here are two simple exam- 
ples, drawn from the experience of 
personnel interviewers: 


1. At the breakfast table, “A” has 
an argument with his wife and loses. 
Still hot under the collar, “A” comes 
to work in a surly mood. Some little 
thing goes wrong, something which 
under different circumstances he would 


pass off lightly. But this time he takes 
it as a chance to explode. Anyone or 
anything around may bear the brunt 
of his irritation—the temperature or 
stuffiness of the room, the condition in 
which his tools have been left, the 
trucker who fails to arrive with the 
necessary piece parts. In this case it 

can be readily understood that “A’s” 

irritation at work had something to 

do with the argument he had with his 
wife. 

2. “B” complains that the piece 
rates on his job are too low. In the 
interview he says that his wife is in 
the hospital and that he is worried 
about the hospital bills. The hidden 
part of his complaint is that his pres- 
ent earnings are not enough to pay 
his current bills, particularly the hos- 
pital bills. Thus one way of complain- 
ing about his bills is to grumble about 
the piece rates.* 

Such complaints, then, should be 
treated not as facts in themselves 
but as symptoms of situations that 
need to be understood. Of course, 
the complaint itself might be valid; 
it is up to the supervisor to de- 
termine this. But other elements of 
the situation must usually be taken 


into account. 


Elements of a grievance case 

What are these elements of a 
grievance that should be taken into 
account? Any grievance can be bet- 
ter understood by paying attention 
objectively to all of the following: 

1. The complaint itself or other 
expressions of the grievance. 
The concrete conditions with 
which the employee is dissatis- 
fied or upon which he projects 
his dissatisfaction. 


Nm 


* These two examples and their interpreta- 
tion are quoted and paraphrased from Roethlis- 
berger and Dickson, Management and the Work- 
er, pp. 267-269. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1939. 














3. The employee’s demands on 
the job, e.g., security, fair pay, 
advancement, social recogni- 
tion. 

4. The employee's attitudes and 
sentiments—the way he looks 
at life. 

5. The employee's position in the 
company and his informal re- 
lations with the working group 
and with his supervisors. 

6. The employee’s personal situa- 
tion—individual and social. 


A triple task 


In his role as human trouble 
shooter, the supervisor has three 
parts to play. He must diagnose 
difficulties, apply or recommend 
remedies, and seek to prevent griev- 
ances from developing. 

The task of diagnosis is to find 
out what is wrong, to determine the 
nature of the grievance or disturb- 
ance. It includes weighing the em- 
ployee’s complaints and his other 
reactions as symptoms, observing 
conditions inside and outside the job 
to discover the particular demands 
the employee is making on his job, 
how his total situation is failing to 
meet these demands, and which of 
these failures are disturbing him 
most. 

The task of adjustment is to 
bridge the gap between the em- 
ployee’s demands and the satisfac- 
tions he gets, to get him back into 
a satisfactory working relationship 
with his job. Accurate diagnosis fre- 
quently shows the supervisor what 





he can do to help. Sometimes it is 
changing the work situation itself. 
Often it is helping the employee to 
modify the demands he is making 
upon his job; that is, to adjust him- 
self to the necessary conditions of 
his work situation. 

The task of prevention is to ar- 
range the work situation and to 
supervise the people in it so that 
the satisfactions will not fall so far 
short of their demands that they can- 
not adjust themselves. This does not 
mean that the organization exists 
to give employees everything they 
want. It simply means that insofar 
as supervisors can conduct the com- 
pany’s business in harmony with 
the human demands of employees, 
and assist employees to adapt their 
demands to the conditions of busi- 
ness, grievances can be minimized. 


The man of good judgment 


Some supervisors are known for 
the soundness of their judgment; 
others for the lack of it. How do 
they differ in their thinking and 
acting processes? Both good and 
poor thinkers, when they attempt to 
solve a problem, take what facts 
they have and draw inferences or 
form opinions almost at once, but 
the poor thinker stops here. “Snap 
judgment,” someone has - said, 
“means closing one’s mind with a 
snap, never to open it on the prob- 
lem again.” The good thinker, on 
the other hand, goes on to test his 
inferences by observing and investi- 
gating. He goes out of his way to 
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get as many useful facts as possible, In deciding what to do and plan- 
and weighs each in relation to the ning to do it, the man of good 
problem, tossing aside any that have = judgment continues to draw his de- 
no bearing on it. Then he revises his _ cisions from the facts, and to select 
conclusions with rigid honesty to fit plans of action that are in harmony 
the facts wherever they may lead. with the total situation. # 





Would You Buy These? 


WOULD YOU, as a supervisor, be inclined to go along with any of 
the following statements? 


1. So-called mental fatigue is actually nothing but laziness. 

2. Most employees do better work if they get a good bawling out 
every so often. 

3. Praising workers for good work only leads to demands for more 
pay. 

4. The average worker really cares little about what others think 
of his job as long as the pay is good. 

5. The only important requirement of a good supervisor is a 
complete understanding of the jobs he is to supervise. 

6. The nature of the supervisor’s job makes it necessary for him 
to be unpopular with his workers. 

7. The best way to handle tough workers is to be tougher than 
they are. 

8. Lectures are usually better than conferences for getting ideas 
across to workers. 

9. You can tell when a person is lying by noting whether or not 
he looks you in the eye. 

10. Supervisors should be completely relieved from duties con- 
cerning production planning and materials handling. 

11. Rapid learners are usually quick forgetters. 

12. The goals of management and labor are directly opposed and 
must always be in conflict with each other. 





When university researchers recently gave 208 industrial super- 
visors an intensive question-and-answer test about supervision, it 
was found that the poorest managers among them either tended to 
agree with these statements—or weren't quite sure. 





THERE IS a great difference between knowing a thing and under- 
standing it. You can know a lot about something and not really 
understand it. 

—CHARLES F. KETTERING 











Ever feel that gift collections are 
more nuisance than they’re worth? 


(OLLECTING FOR PERSONAL GIFTS 
(. business and industry isn’t 
exactly like pulling teeth. Still, there 
are similarities. The extraction is 
painful for some, painless for others. 
It leaves certain people numb. 
There is always one group—the 
close friends of the recipient—that 
claims the operation is absolutely 
necessary. And, like trips to the 
dentist, gift collections occur with 
painful regularity. 


Two community studies cited in 
Personnel magazine indicate that 
in the course of a year, employees 
may be exposed to as many as 30 
to 35 fund-raising drives by various 
social agencies and charitable or- 
ganizations. Add to these the per- 
sonal gifts for special occasions, 
and gift giving takes a sizable chunk 
out of the average employee’s 
salary. 

Giving becomes a habit, as office 
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workers in a New York insurance 
company found out recently. Asked 
to contribute to a fund for a fellow 
worker, all of them automatically 
complied. But when one suspicious 
secretary asked about the worker 
who was to benefit from all this, 
none of them could even recognize 
the name. The office manager later 
found that the gift was intended 
for a girl in another department 
who had been on the job for less 
than two weeks, had resigned in 
order to get married, and had no 
intention of returning to the firm. 

An enterprising industrial worker 
once marked an envelope “Contri- 
butions for the Florida Vacation of 
Mr. Joseph Zabotsky,” and sent it 
around the plant. He collected 
$23.75 before his hoax was dis- 
covered. 


What can be done? 


Few workers object to collections 
as such. A little gift on a special 
occasion can express genuine feel- 
ings of fellowship. But when the 
collection habit gets out of hand, 
or when it’s handled clumsily, cor- 
rective measures should be taken. 
It’s up to the supervisor to see that 
mute resentment and hurt feelings 
don’t interfere with the smooth 
functioning of his department. 

What, then, can be done to in- 
sure against the misuse of gift col- 
lections? For one thing, beware of 
compulsive collection takers—those 
who happily patrol the plant, list 
in hand, for any more or less worthy 
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cause that happens to come their 
way. It may take diplomacy to dis- 
turb their fun without hurting their 
feelings, but they shouldn’t be al- 
lowed to affect the work of busy 
or uninterested personnel. 

The overactive contributor can 
sometimes be as much of a nuisance 
as the overgenerous solicitor. One 
example is the compulsive card 
sender, who sends Christmas cards 
to all his fellow employees, then 
feels hurt if some of them don’t 
respond. It is difficult, of course, to 
regulate any action as purely per- 
sonal as the sending of cards and 
gifts. In one large organization, 
card sending became such an epi- 
demic that a company official sent 
around a memo asking employees 
to withhold cards and to deliver 
their greetings in person instead, at 
the Christmas party. As the notice 
circulated, an anonymous worker 
added a little postscript: Why not 
let us decide for ourselves? 

Difficulties of this kind cause 
many supervisors to shake their 
heads wearily and ignore the whole 
issue. Others go to the extreme of 
banning gift collections entirely. 
But there are more reasonable alter- 
natives. 


The consolidated fund 


Some departments have a con- 
solidated fund, to which all em- 
ployees contribute —_ regularly— 
though voluntarily. Then, when 
great moments arrive, there is al- 
ways money for an appropriate gift 








from the group. Specific amounts 
are appropriated for specific occa- 
sions—perhaps a smaller sum for 
the fifth baby, and a larger one for 
the first. 

This plan eliminates the possi- 
bility of eager-beaver workers’ col- 
lecting exaggerated amounts of 
money for their special friends. No 
time is lost in the mechanics of 
collecting, and it’s usually easier 
and less irritating to give small 
amounts on a fixed schedule than 
a large sum all at once. 

Yet, close friends of the recipient 
may feel that this automatic method 
can’t communicate the sincerity of 
the gift. And the element of sur- 





prise is lessened when each em- 
ployee knows approximately how 
much will be spent on a gift for any 
given occasion. 


Painless extraction 

When the gift collection takes 
place through the ordinary method 
of solicitation, there are still many 
ways to make the extraction as 
painless as possible. Here are some 
points to consider: 

1. Be sure there’s a legitimate 
reason for the collection. Promotion 
and intra-office shifts don’t usually 
constitute logical reasons for gift 
giving. Examine the occasion for 
giving before you support it. 





“For Pete’s sake, another collection!” 








2. Freedom to give or not to give 
must be preserved. Don’t allow 
pressure to be applied on a reluc- 
tant worker to contribute for some- 
one he doesn’t know or like. Don't 
publicize the list of contributors— 
in fact, it’s often best just to send 
an envelope around, and to let each 
contributor sign a gift card regard- 
less of the size of his donation. 

3. Be sure nobody feels that do- 
nations are a condition of employ- 
ment. The gift should be freely 
given, not handed over from a sense 
of obligation. It’s up to you to re- 
move the idea of official sanction. 

4. Those who have no personal 
contacts with the recipient shouldn't 
be solicited. Though it’s usually best 
to stay within the limits of a de- 
partment, anyone who has had close 
dealings with the person in question 
may, of course, want to contribute. 

Take the case of a librarian in a 
large organization who deals di- 
rectly with many other employees. 
It would be foolish to limit her list 
to the library staff. It would be just 
as foolish, at the other extreme, to 
expect everyone who has ever pa- 
tronized the library to contribute. 

The work group should, of course, 
respect the right of new employees 
to abstain. A man who was just 
added to the payroll can’t be en- 
thusiastic about the wedding of 
someone who is, at most, just a 
name to him. 

5. Each potential donor should 
be approached privately. No em- 
ployee should be subjected to the 
embarrassment of being asked for 
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money in the presence of fellow 
workers. Remember that temporary 
financial difficulties, or individual 
preferences, should never be ex- 
posed in public. 

6. Encourage a small representa- 
tive group to talk things over be- 
forehand, when this seems appro- 
priate. Two heads are not always 
better than one, but in many cases 
a crosscurrent of opinions is valu- 
able. A brief consultation might 
prevent buying a valise for a man 
who sells luggage on the side. 

This conference method should 
be used with discretion, however, 
since an ill-organized get-together 
can waste a lot of time. It’s helpful 
to plan comfortably in advance of 
the target date, instead of waiting 
for the eve of someone’s birthday 
or departure. 

7. Don’t allow specific sums of 
money to be requested. If someone 
who is approached for a contribu- 
tion wants to know what others 
have been giving, advise the solici- 
tor to describe a range of amounts 
rather than an exact figure. There’s 
no sense in assessing everybody 
equally, since financial capacity 
and liking for the recipient vary 
from person to person. 

Gift collections can be a valuable 
force for lifting morale and promot- 
ing better personal relations. Col- 
lections become annoying and harm- 
ful only when they get out of hand. 
Reliance on common sense, and 
respect for the employee’s dignity, 
will enable the supervisor to main- 
tain a balance. @ L. E. S. 














Starting in September . . . 

YOU CAN 
READ 

BETTER 


and 


FASTER! 


A complete course in reading improvement by 


NILA BANTON SMITH 


Director of The Reading Institute 
and Professor of Education, New York University 


As a manager advances in his job, his reading burden grows heavier and 
heavier. With more and more reports, correspondence, memos, magazines 
competing for his attention, how can he wade through it all, absorb the 
important information, and still have time for other duties? 

The answer, says Dr. Nila B. Smith, is to take advantage of recent scien- 
tific discoveries about the way people who read “well enough” can read 
better. America’s foremost reading specialist, Dr. Smith has helped millions 
learn to read faster, and to get more out of what they read. 

In this new training course serialized exclusively in SUPERVISORY MANAGE- 
MENT (it will be published as a book next year by Prentice-Hall), Dr. 
Smith will present techniques for rapid, effective reading, developed in actual 
practice with adults at The Reading Institute of New York University. Ex- 
amples and tests in each chapter will help readers step up their skills and 
chart their progress. For anyone following instructions, reading improve- 
ment can be guaranteed. 

Among the topics of special value to the supervisor: increasing speed; 
short cuts in selection; the art of skimming; mining for details. 

Watch for this exclusive eight-part course starting next month in SUPER- 
VISORY MANAGEMENT. 
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By Waldo E. Fisher 


Professor of Industrial Relations 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 


Part Il: The Interview 


OST OF US want to know what 

kind of job we are doing. 

This urge grows out of what Whit- 
ing Williams calls our desire to be 
worth while and to have that worth- 
whileness recognized. For some peo- 
ple it also arises because of a feel- 
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ing of insecurity—a fear of losing 
one’s job. 

An executive has said: “Every 
employee not only likes to know, 
but has a right to know how he 
is getting along. A worker cannot 


be expected to measure up to a 





foreman’s standard unless he knows 
what that standard is, nor to im- 
prove himself unless he knows 
wherein he needs improvement. 

. . One of every supervisor’s most 
important duties, therefore, should 
be to supply this information to 
each of his subordinates, clearly, 
honestly, and in such a way that it 
will be helpful.” 

Performance reviews or progress 
interviews are the means by which 
this goal is accomplished. They are 
planned conversations between an 
employee and his supervisor, about 
the employee’s job performance. 
They are held to let the employee 
know how he is doing and how he 
can improve himself. 


The value of interviews 

Performance reviews have a 

number of values. Of special im- 
portance are the following: 

1. They make it necessary for 
supervisors to study and eval- 
uate their employees. 

. They bring the supervisor and 
his employees into closer per- 
sonal relations, which can pro- 
mote good will and trust. 

. They enable the supervisor to 
make better decisions about 
his employees. 

. They help the employee to 
satisfy his desire for recog- 
nition and to feel worth while. 

. They stimulate the employee 
to improve himself. 


The values of performance re- 
views are recognized by almost ev- 
eryone. What is not so widely un- 
derstood is that performance re- 
views are not easy to conduct. In 
fact, unless carefully planned and 
properly carried out, they may 
boomerang. If the reviews are not 
skillfully handled, the employee 
will resent comments that point out 
his shortcomings. 

It is very important, therefore, 
for the supervisor to (1) have a 
clear idea of what he is trying to 
accomplish, (2) come to his task 
with the right attitude, and (3) 
follow effective procedure. 

Keep your goal before you. Re- 
member that in your interview you 
are seeking to: 

1. Let the employee know where 

he stands on his present job. 

. Acquaint him with the stand- 
dard of performance you ex- 
pect. 

. Get him to see how he meas- 
ures up to that standard. 

Help him improve himself, 
particularly in his job  per- 
formance. 

. Correct his thinking when 
necessary by supplying him 
with needed facts and expla- 
nations. 

Your attitude is important. Un- 
less you approach the interview 
with the right attitude, your knowl- 
edge of the goal to be attained as 
well as of interviewing techniques 





NOTE: This material may not be reproduced without the permission of the author, 


as well as the AMA. 





will not be of much help. People through your actions as well as your 
are sensitive to attitudes. They re- words that you are genuinely in- 
spond positively to friendliness and __ terested in him and are thinking of 
courtesy. Let the employee know his needs as well as the company’s. 


THE INTERVIEW 


The interview is the basic tool used to let people know where they stand. 
If it is done well it can be very effective. One way to attain this goal is to 
plan the interview carefully. 


1. Preparing for the interview 
a. Reappraise the employee on the basis of his employee personnel 
record. 
b. Decide what essential information you will need in the interview. 
c. Prepare a simple and straightforward plan for conducting the inter- 


view. 


(You can get some help in this connection by first filling out 


the employee-appraisal questionnaire shown on page 27). 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


Review the employee’s strengths and weaknesses. 

Decide which points you want to discuss. 

Arrange these points in the order in which they should be 
considered. 

Outline supporting information under each point. 

Decide on a plan of improvement that you hope to develop 
with the employee, and list the reasons that the plan will be 
most helpful. 


d. Arrange a time when neither you nor the employee is under pressure. 
Hold the interview in private and without interruptions, if possible. 


Conducting the interview 
a. Be friendly and informal. 
. Explain the purpose of the interview. 
. Ask the employee how he is progressing on his job, how he likes it, 
and how he is getting along with his fellow employees. 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


Don’t interrupt. Listen to what he has to say. Help him to 
say it if he needs assistance. 

Take a real interest in what he has to say. 

Be on the lookout for dissatisfaction. 

When he is finished, supply him with any missing facts and, 
if necessary, help him to think his way through his problem. 


. Start with a review of his strong points. 


(1) 


Praise him for any constructive attitudes or outstanding per- 
formance that you have observed. 





(2) Point out aspects of his work in which he is doing well and 

mention those qualities in which he has been rated high. 
e. Shift to his weak points. 

(1) Criticize gently and constructively. 

(2) Remember that your purpose is not to get something off your 
chest, but to help an employee become a more effective 
member of your team. 

(3) Your job is to bring about a change in the attitude and 
behavior of the employee. 

(4) Wherever possible, state your criticisms in terms of observed 
instances of behavior. Avoid general criticisms, but stick to 
facts as far as possible. 

(5) Do not be disturbed or lose your temper if the employee 
disagrees with your appraisal. Ask him why he feels that 
way about it. 

(a) He may have a sound explanation for any ineffective 
performance. 

(b) There may be circumstances inside or outside the com- 
pany that prevent him from doing a good job. 

(c) Explain why you have rated him the way you have. 

(d) Don’t argue with him; it gets you nowhere. 

(6) Sell him on the fairness of your appraisal. 

(a) Encourage him to ask questions about it. 

(b) Remember that “a man convinced against his will is of 
the same opinion still.” 

f. Terminate the interview. 

(1) Have him suggest a program of self-improvement. 

(2) Offer any suggestions that you feel will help him. 

(3) Close the interview on a friendly note. 

(4) Let him know that he may come back for further discussion 
of his situation. 

(5) Try to have him leave with a desire to improve. 


3. Recording essential information 
for future use 


a. Promptly record the pertinent points covered. This information will 
be of real value to you in your next interview. 
b. Be sure to record: 
(1) The specific things jointly agreed to at this session. 
(2) Points on which the worker is touchy. 








(3) Any new information about his family, hobbies, etc., which 
make for a bond of personal interest. 

(4) Factors to be reviewed in future appraisals. 

(5) Actions you feel you should take to help him improve. 


4. Follow-up 


a. Live up to your end of the plan for improvement. 

b. Drop around to the employee’s workplace. Talk with him and 
determine whether his work is satisfactory, whether his attitudes are 
good, and whether he is living up to the agreed-upon plan. 

(1) If your impression is favorable, let him know that you 
appreciate his efforts. 

(2) If not, you still have a problem to solve. 

(3) You may want to repeat the process—this time more skill- 
fully—or you may decide to review the situation with your 
own boss. He may be able to help you work out a better 
approach. 


A burden and a benefit 


These appraisal forms will add to your already heavy burden of work. 
It will take time and thought to do the job as it should be done, but if 
you do it right, the employee will benefit. His worth to the company will 


be determined by a systematic procedure and his qualifications will be 
presented in a more accurate manner to higher management. Other mem- 
bers of management and your employees will benefit. 

Management as a whole will be given the basic information it needs to 
make decisions on merit increases, training needs, transfers, promotion, 
layoffs, and discharges. 

You will be better able to make decisions about your employees. ‘You 
will be able to defend those decisions if they are challenged by other 
people. You will have the information you need to let your employees 
know where they stand. And you will be better able to single out especially 
capable employees, as well as those who need additional training. 

lf the appraisal is well done, it will promote amicable personal relations 
and will improve employee morale. These benefits should add to your 
effectiveness as a supervisor. 

Certainly, the potential benefits far outweigh the extra efforts. 


Epiror’s Note: This is the second of two articles on employee appraisal. Part [. 
which covered techniques for appraising performance, appeared in the July issue of 
SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 
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EMPLOYEE-APPRAISAL QUESTIONNAIRE 
(For use in preparing interview plan for performance review) 


A. Job performance 
1. How does the employee stand with respect to: 
a. Quantity of work turned out? 
b. Quality of work (mistakes, errors, spoiled work, and other 
defects)? 
. Does he carry out orders as directed? On time? 
. How well does he take care of (a) equipment and (b) work- 
place? 
. Does he make constructive suggestions? 
5. Does he sit around waiting for work, or keep other employees 
from doing their work? 
B. Personal traits and capacity 
1 . What are his strong points? 


. What are his primary weaknesses? 


2 
3. Is he cooperative? 
4 


. Does he get along well with his fellow employees? If not, 
why not? 
. Is he ambitious? If so, should he be encouraged to get ready 
for a better job? 
C. Possible action to take 
. Does he need additional training? If so, what kind? 
. Does he deserve a merit increase? 
. Should he be transferred? 
. Is he ready for promotion? To what job? 


. Is there any other action that should be taken? 














(3) Any new information about his family, hobbies, etc., which 
make for a bond of personal interest. 

(4) Factors to be reviewed in future appraisals. 

(5) Actions you feel you should take to help him improve. 


4. Follow-up 


a. Live up to your end of the plan for improvement. 

. Drop around to the employee’s workplace. Talk with him and 
determine whether his work is satisfactory, whether his attitudes are 
good, and whether he is living up to the agreed-upon plan. 

(1) If your impression is favorable, let him know that you 
appreciate his efforts. 

(2) If not, you still have a problem to solve. 

(3) You may want to repeat the process—this time more skill- 
fully—or you may decide to review the situation with your 
own boss. He may be able to help you work out a better 
approach. 


A burden and a benefit 


These appraisal forms will add to your already heavy burden of work. 
It will take time and thought to do the job as it should be done, but if 
you do it right, the employee will benefit. His worth to the company will 
be determined by a systematic procedure and his qualifications will be 
presented in a more accurate manner to higher management. Other mem- 
bers of management and your employees will benefit. 

Management as a whole will be given the basic information it needs to 
make decisions on merit increases, training needs, transfers, promotion, 
layoffs, and discharges. 

You will be better able to make decisions about your employees. You 
will be able to defend those decisions if they are challenged by other 
people. You will have the information you need to let your employees 
know where they stand. And you will be better able to single out especially 
capable employees, as well as those who need additional training. 

If the appraisal is well done, it will promote amicable personal relations 
and will improve employee morale. These benefits should add to your 
effectiveness as a supervisor. 

Certainly, the potential benefits far outweigh the extra efforts. 


Epitor’s Note: This is the second of two articles on employee appraisal. Part I, 
which covered techniques for appraising performance, appeared in the July issue of 
SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT. 
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EMPLOYEE-APPRAISAL QUESTIONNAIRE 
(For use in preparing interview plan for performance review) 


A. Job performance 
1. How does the employee stand with respect to: 
a. Quantity of work turned out? 
b. Quality of work (mistakes, errors, spoiled work, and other 
defects)? 
. Does he carry out orders as directed? On time? 
. How well does he take care of (a) equipment and (b) work- 
place? 
. Does he make constructive suggestions? 
5. Does he sit around waiting for work, or keep other employees 
from doing their work? 
B. Personal traits and capacity 
1. What are his strong points? 


. What are his primary weaknesses? 


2 
3. Is he cooperative? 
4 


. Does he get along well with his fellow employees? If not, 
why not? 
. Is he ambitious? If so, should he be encouraged to get ready 
for a better job? 
C. Possible action to take 
. Does he need additional training? If so, what kind? 
. Does he deserve a merit increase? 
. Should he be transferred? 
. Is he ready for promotion? To what job? 


. Is there any other action that should be taken? 














F SOME PEOPLE, around the turn 
Dot the century, suspected that 
the working girl of that day could 
use a little divine protection, no 
one could really blame them. A 
little over 50 years ago, it wasn't 
unusual for a girl to work 12 hours 
a day, six days a week, for a $5 
pay check. Women clerks often 
stood up at their desks all day and 
in some industries, such as the 
garment trade, seamstresses were 
required to pay not only for the 
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By John Johnson 


You may tempt the upper classes 
With your villainous demitasses, 
But Heaven will protect 
The Working Girl. 

-EDGAR SMITH (1857-1938) 


needles and thread they used, but 
sometimes for the gaslights they 
worked by as well. A few firms of 
that day even made a practice of 
fining employees 25 cents for 
laughing and 50 cents for gazing 
out the window. 

Here’s how one girl described 
her job back in the early 1900's: 

“My job was to punch four 
bracket holes in each lamp cone. The 
day before I’d kicked the foot pedal 
on the punch machine over ten 








thousand times. This morning I de- 
cided to see what could be done 
if I went the limit. Between 10 
and 11 I got up to 2,000 kicks an 
hour. Between 11 and 12 I worked 
as I had never worked. When the 
whistle blew at 12, I had kicked 
2,689 times. I figured for a mo- 
ment. Say I could average 2,500 
an hour during the day. That 
would have brought me, four kicks 
to the cone, about $2.25 a day.” 

As far as working conditions 
were concerned, the girl in the of- 
fice fared only slightly better than 
her sister in the factory. The early 
secretary was commonly referred 
to as a typewriter, as if she herself 
were a piece of office equipment. 
Secretaries of that day also had to 


cope with clanking writing ma- 
chines that operated by a _ foot 
pedal. 

A retired telephone operator, 
looking back on her job of 50 years 
ago, recalled that: “skirts were 
long and full . .. touched the 
floor. Girls wore high-top shoes 
with red or green laces. We wore 
two petticoats . . . never went 
without a hat, and everyone wore 
long underwear in the winter.” 


Good-by Tillie 


Many changes in working con- 
ditions have taken place since the 
day of the whalebone corset and 


the 72-hour week. Downtrodden 
characters like Bertha, the sewing- 
machine girl, and Tillie, the type- 
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writer, have virtually disappeared 
from the American labor scene. 
But working women have not dis- 
appeared. On the contrary, they 
constitute approximately a third of 
the nation’s labor force today. 

Since 1890, according to studies 
made by the National Manpower 
Council, the number of working 
women has increased from 4 mil- 
lion to 22 million, and the per- 
centage of women in the work- 
force has doubled. Two fifths of 
this increase has taken place in 
the past 25 years. Since 1940 


alone, the female labor force has 
increased by 7.5 million. 

Nearly 20 million women now 
have jobs in nonfarm categories. 
Almost 4 million women are work- 
ing in industrial plants. The posi- 


tions they hold include everything 
from laborers and operators to 
foremen and managers. The wages 
women earn, and the hours they 
work, are a vast improvement over 
the wages and hours of the past. 
In 1955, for instance, women re- 
ceived an estimated $42 billion in 
wages and salaries and worked an 
estimated 130 billion man-hours. 
The average woman employee 
earned slightly over $50 a week 
during 1955, in sharp contrast to 
the worker of 50 years ago, who 
perhaps made $50 a month. 

At the turn of the century, only 
about half the adult women ever 
went to work outside their homes. 
Today at least nine out of ten 
women may expect to enter the 
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labor force sometime during their 
lives. In 1890, the 4 million 
women in paid employment made 
up about one sixth of the working 
population. In that year, one out 
of every five employed women 
worked on a farm and 50 per cent 
of all employed women were in 
domestic service. Today, only one 
out of 20 women are agricultural 
workers and less than 10 per cent 
are in domestic service. 


Still lots of headaches 


Despite the progress that women 
have made in the business world, 
conditions are still far from per- 
fect. Many problems—some new 
and others not so new—remain to 
be solved, or perhaps haven’t yet 
been solved successfully. Women 
are still more or less limited to 
certain occupations, and sometimes 
receive lower wages than men. 

Part of the reason for these con- 
ditions, perhaps, lies in the per- 
sistent feeling among some em- 
ployees that women on the payroll 
present special problems. Some of 
the problems cited by employers 
are: 

Excessive absenteeism: A recent 
study by the U. S. Public Health 
Service showed that women lose an 
average of 10.9 days a year from 
illness, compared with an average 
of 7.5 days for men. Other surveys 
indicate that women are absent 
more often, but that each absence 
is of shorter duration. 

High turnover: Next to absen- 





The coffee break came later—or did it? 


teeism, the number-one complaint 
about women employees is_ that 
they have a substantially higher 
turnover rate than men. The Na- 
tional Manpower Council points 
out, however, that turnover rates 
are meaningful only if they com- 
pare men and women in similar 
jobs. Turnover is said to be es- 
pecially high during a woman’s first 
years of employment, perhaps be- 
cause she is most likely to marry at 
this time. 

Lack of interest in the job: Many 
employers maintain that women are 
less concerned about advancement 
because they usually plan to work 
for only a limited time. One gov- 
ernment survey, for instance, re- 
vealed that only 16 per cent of 
the women respondents were inter- 


ested in working for a promotion. 
A common complaint is that some 
women are reluctant to accept ad- 
ded responsibility or make substan- 
tial sacrifices for their careers. This 
apparent lack of interest, however, 
may stem from women’s limited op- 
portunity in the workforce, rather 
than from a lack of ambition. 
Legislative restrictions: Almost 
every state in the Union has laws 
limiting the number of hours per 
week that a woman may work. 
Some state laws also set a limit on 
night work for women, establish 
specific rest periods for women em- 
ployees, and restrict the type of 
manual labor that women can do. 
Need for special accommodations: 
Employers sometimes hesitate to 
hire women because of the cost of 
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providing extra facilities for them, 
such as locker and rest rooms. 
Women workers may also require 
more elaborate lunchroom facilities, 
special protection and transporta- 
tion on night shifts, and more com- 
fortable working conditions. 
Physical limitations: | Women 
aren't particularly suited for heavy 
physical work and, in some states, 
are legally restricted in the amount 
of weight they may lift on a job. 
Since certain jobs require heavy lift- 
ing during apprenticeship, women 
are kept from advancing in these 
occupations. Medical studies indi- 
cate that women are also more sus- 
ceptible to dizzy spells and fainting. 
This susceptibility, combined with 
their traditional dislike of heavy 
machinery, may be regarded as 
another barrier to employing wom- 


en in all phases of factory work. 


The other side of the coin 


None of these problems, it 
should be pointed out, is insur- 
mountable. Many of the answers 
are becoming clear. It’s also evi- 
dent that women have some dis- 
tinct advantages over men and that 
—given the opportunity and proper 
training—they can frequently per- 
form well in jobs of responsibility. 
Among the advantages are: 

Better memory. Tests show that 
women have more retentive mem- 
ories; often outperform men _ in 
jobs that involve repeating and 
memorizing numbers. 
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Greater manual dexterity. 
Women have superior finger dex- 
terity and are better equipped for 
sensitive assembly work. Scientists 
point out that women have “knock- 
elbows,” which allow them to make 
wide, circular arm movements 
easier and faster than men. 

Better color perception. Men are 
more likely than women to be color 
blind. Past studies indicate that 8 
out of 100 men suffer from color 
blindness. Only about 1 woman in 
100 has this deficiency. 

Better health. Statistics and 
medical studies indicate that 
women are healthier than men. Dr. 
Ashley Montagu, author of The 
Natural Superiority of Women, 
points out that women resist dis- 
eases more effectively than men, 
get fewer colds, suffer less from 
mental illness, and live longer. 

Other advantages: 

* Women today tend to have 
more formal education than men; 
10.7 years is the median as com- 
pared with 9.9 years for males. 

* Studies indicate that women 
workers have fewer accidents than 
men do. Even in jobs where women 
employees have a higher accident 
rate than men, the women’s ac- 
cidents aren’t nearly as severe. 

* Psychologists maintain that 
women are usually more loyal to 
their employers. One reason for 
this, the experts say, is that women 
tend to place more emphasis on 
human relations. 





Breaking down the barriers 

Not everyone agrees, of course, 
about the advantages and disad- 
vantages of hiring women. But this 
is all part of a new and realistic 
appraisal of women’s strengths and 
weaknesses. There is a growing 
trend, meanwhile, for women to 
fill more and more jobs that were 
formerly barred to them. 

The U.S. Department of Labor 
reports that many women are mov- 
ing from less skilled jobs into oc- 
cupations that demand higher skills 
or training. The changes have been 
especially significant since 1940. 
At that time, for instance, women 
were rarely employed as pharma- 
cists, radio operators, purchasing 
agents, or aviation mechanics. By 
1950, however, the number of 


women in these jobs had more than 


doubled. 

Women are working today in 
almost every occupation listed by 
the U.S. Census Bureau. Mrs. 
Alice K. Leopold, director of the 
Women’s Bureau, reports that in- 
creasing numbers of women are 
becoming engineers, technicians, 
chemists, brokers, draftsmen, edi- 
tors, accountants, advertising agents, 
managers, and real-estate agents. 
As of October, 1956, women filled 
an estimated 6 million clerical 
jobs, 3.5 million industrial jobs, and 
nearly 3 million professional and 
technical positions. Women con- 
stituted the following percentages 
of all workers in each of eight 


major job categories: clerical, 67 
per cent; operatives, 29 per cent; 
service workers, 50 per cent; pro- 
fessional and technical, 38 per 
cent; private household, 98 per 
cent; sales workers, 41 per cent; 
managers, 16 per cent, and all oth- 
ers, 10 per cent. 

Women are now employed as 
everything from pipe fitter to med- 
ical surgeon, but perhaps their 
greatest progress has been in the 
professional fields. There are an 
estimated 7,000 women scientists 
in the United States today, for ex- 
ample, according to the National 
Science Foundation. And more 
than a million women hold mem- 
bership in 50 national professional 
organizations. 


What's in the future? 


As the old-time barker used to 
cry at carnival shows, “You ain’t 
seen nothin’ yet, folks!” Which is 
to say that women are expected to 
make even greater progress in the 
immediate future. Paul Hencke, 
writing in Nation’s Business, pre- 
dicts that America will need two 
million more women for its offices, 
shops, and plants between now and 
1960. The Bureau of Census pre- 
dicts that the number of women 
employed in this country will reach 
29,400,000 by 1975, an increase 
of more than 7 million over to- 
day’s figures. There are two im- 
portant reasons for this expected 
increase: 





|. Economists predict that 
America’s economy will continue 
to expand, with a resulting shortage 
of trained workers. 

2. Automation undoubtedly will 
take a lot of the heavy work out 
of plant jobs and make it easier 
for women to fill such positions. 

There is considerable evidence 
that America is already going 
through a quiet revolution, as far 
as working women are concerned. 
Between 1950 and 1956, for ex- 
ample, the female workforce ex- 
panded 17 per cent. The male 
workforce increased only 3 per cent 
during this period. In addition to 
the phenomenal increase in the 
number of women in the work- 
force, the characteristics of the 


woman worker are also changing 
drastically. 


Most of the women 














joining the workforce, at least in 
the past six years, have been in 
their middle and later years; and 
nearly two fifths of the women cur- 
rently employed are over 45. More 
married women are going back to 
work too, after their children have 
grown up. This trend is expected 
to continue. 

How effectively will managers 
be able to work with this growing 
source of labor power? In the future 
as in the past, good supervision 
will hinge on two factors: open- 
mindedness and _— unders<anding. 
Chances are that the most success- 
ful supervisors of women will be 
those who don’t generalize about 
“women’s problems” but focus in- 
stead on the special problems— 
and the special abilities—of each 
individual employee. @ 
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Standard Brands Incorporated 


Know-how is easier by far than show-how. 


SIZABLE PORTION of any man- 
A ager’s job involves instruction. 
A day-to-day need for training on 
the job is created by the hiring of 


new employees, promotions and 
transfers, changes in products, in- 
troduction of new products, or 
changes in production methods. Job 
instruction is also required from 
time to time to correct weaknesses 
in otherwise capable performance. 


Common pitfalls in training 


The supervisor who has not de- 
voted some conscious thought and 
planning to the techniques of “how 


to instruct” may be an ineffective 
teacher for some of the following 
reasons: 

1. He teaches his job in the or- 
der in which he performs it. 
But a new man does not nec- 
essarily learn in the same or- 
der. It may confuse him. A 
good instructor knows how to 
organize the information into 
the proper learning order. 

. As an experienced worker, the 
instructor may think of his 
work in bigger units than the 
new man can readily grasp. 
A good instructor knows how 
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to break instructional units of 
information into the appropri- 
ate size for the learner. 

. The instructor may neglect to 
teach the entire operation. As 
a person becomes more ex- 
pert, some of the knowledge 
or habits he first learned be- 
come automatic or merge with 
other knowledge or habits. 
Not realizing this, he may 
teach only what he sees on 
the surface and not the sub- 
merged operations. He leaves 
out important connecting 
links, and fundamental infor- 
mation that he assumes the 


learner has. 

4. The instructor may stress the 
things that seem important to 
him. He forgets some of the 
things that can make or break 


the operation when it is per- 
formed by a beginner. 

He may forget why a thing 
is done a certain way. By fail- 
ing to explain the reason, he 
can make the job seem dry 
and uninteresting. This slows 
up the learning process. 

If he is used to doing rather 
than teaching, the instructor 
may become impatient with a 
learner who fails to learn 
quickly. Not being familiar 
with the laws of learning, he 
may consider the learner slow 
or stupid. 

. The instructor may find it dif- 
ficult to teach easily, if he is 
not skilled in using the most 
appropriate words to convey 


his thoughts. He does not un- 
derstand how to choose the 
words that describe specific 
tasks. 

He may not prepare himself 
properly. Consequently, when 
he starts instructing he may 
not have a clear idea of the 
exact number of steps in the 
operation nor of the features 
of each step. He may back- 
track, forget things he had 
wanted to say, get the order 
mixed up. And, if he is hesi- 
tant, the worker may think he 
does not know his job very 
well. 

If the instructor lacks knowl- 
edge of human relations, he 
may antagonize his learner. A 
good instructor knows how to 
gain the confidence, good will, 
and cooperation of the learn- 
er. 

It is one thing to be proficient 
in a job, and quite another to know 
how to develop someone else to do 
a similar job. 

An unskilled instructor may not 
be as much of an asset as he wants 
to be. He may take longer to get 
his men up to top performance. His 
men may learn the job the wrong 
way and require more time for cor- 
rection. His men may develop ill 
will that may be reflected in their 
performance and may spread to 
others. 

To be effective, a job instructor 
should know’ something about 
teaching methods. He should be 
skilled in instructional techniques. 





Advance planning 

1. Prepare a training plan. An 
organized plan shows the manager 
how to spot an employee’s immedi- 
ate training needs, and how to 
schedule the training to meet these 
needs. This technique eliminates a 
lot of needless training and directs 
the instruction toward a_ specific 
goal. 

The plan should contain the es- 
sential parts of a job, and show 
who is to do the training—when 
and how. 

2. Prepare a job breakdown. 
This procedure shows the instructor 
how to pick out the important 
steps and key points in developing 
competent personnel. This is where 
the instructor learns to select and 
stress those little knacks of the 
trade that he might otherwise for- 
get to pass on. Once these knacks 
are included in the planning, how- 
ever, they enable the new employee 
to do the job right with reasonable 
speed. 

3. Have everything ready. Get 
the habit of having your materials, 
supplies, and equipment completely 
ready before you instruct an em- 
ployee. Lack of preparation on 
your part will confuse the trainee 
and waste time. 


Prepare the employee 

1. Put him at ease. Relieve him 
of anything that may be worrying 
him. He may be worried about how 
you are going to handle him, and 
whether his performance will suit 
you or meet the company’s expecta- 


tions. Prove by what you say and 
do that nothing is expected of him 
that he can’t learn to do with rea- 
sonable effort, and that you are in- 
terested in only one thing—to help 
make his work easier and more ef- 
fective. 

2. Explain the job and its im- 
portance. Make sure that the trainee 
understands the importance of his 
job. When he sees his job in rela- 
tion to the whole picture, he be- 
comes much more interested in 
learning to do the job the right 
way. 

3. Create interest. You can be 
sure of a man’s interest when you 
make him realize that it will be to 
his advantage to learn to do the 
job, and do it well. He will improve 
his ability for the work, his ability 
to make a living. He will be able 
to do the job more easily and more 
effectively. That means progress 
and success for him. 

The greater the trainee’s interest, 
the easier will be your job of train- 
ing. 


Present the job 


1. Follow your job breakdowns. 
Whenever you train a person, have 
the job breakdowns with you and 
follow them. This will keep you on 
the track and insure economical 
and efficient instruction. 

2. Explain and demonstrate, one 
step at a time. Don’t throw the book 
at the trainee. Take him along a 
step at a time and he will learn the 
job much more quickly and satis- 
factorily. 





3. Stress key points. Men must 
be told what the job is, how it is to 
be done, why it is to be done, and 
why it is to be done that way. Stick 
to key points. Don’t waste time on 
unimportant details. If your telling 
is cluttered with unimportant infor- 
mation, you will make it harder for 
the trainee to get and hold the im- 
portant things. 

4. Don’t tell too much at one 
time. Telling too much at one time 
is teaching too fast. If you do that 
you won’t teach at all. Tell the 
trainee only what he can absorb. 
Stick to facts—anything else is mis- 
leading and time consuming. 

5. Use simple language. The 
purpose of language is to make 
yourself understood. And plain 
talk is best for that. 

6. Don’t do all the talking. Men 
learn more from a discussion than 
they do from a lecture—and a dis- 
cussion is a two-way affair. Men do 
more thinking during a discussion, 
and they learn better when they 
think. Give the trainee problems 
to solve and questions to answer. 

7. Set a high standard. When a 
trainee watches you do something, 
he regards your performance not 
only as a demonstration of how to 
do it, but also as an example of how 
well to do it. You can’t expect a 
trainee to do a first-class job unless 
you’ve given him a first-class dem- 
onstration. Your work always sets 
the standard, which will govern the 
quality of the trainee’s work after 
you leave him. This applies to ev- 
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erything you do, your attitude to- 
ward your work, the hour you get 
on the job, the time you take for 
lunch, and the time you quit. 

8. Give reasons for methods or 
procedures. The more a man un- 
derstands about the reason a thing 
is done or the reason it is done a 
certain way, the quicker he will 
learn to do it. Things that have 
meaning are always learned more 
easily and remembered longer. This 
applies to the “telling” as well as 
the “showing” part of training. 

9. Show one thing at a time. In 
the “showing” part of training as 
well as in all other parts, concen- 
trate as much as possible on one 
thing until the trainee has learned 
to do it well. 

If, for instance, you are teaching 
a salesman to sell a product, or 
teaching a clerk to make out spe- 
cific forms, make that your princi- 
pal objective until the trainee has 
learned how to do it. Don’t try to 
teach everything in the book at one 
time. It can’t be done. 

10. Give everything you will 
want back, but no more. Don’t tell 
the trainee everything you know 
about the job. Give him just those 
points that he needs to do the job 
right. Any more than that will re- 
sult in confusion which, in turn, 
means wasted time and effort. 


Try out performance 


|. Have him do the job. We learn, 
not from listening or from watching, 
but from doing—hence, the impor- 





tance of having the trainee actually 
perform the job. Furthermore, by 
doing the job right he builds his 
self-confidence, and_ self-confidence 
is necessary for successful perform- 
ance. 

One way to be sure he will suc- 
ceed is to start him on simple, easy 
things and gradually work toward 
the more difficult jobs. 

2. Have him tell you the why 
and how, and make sure he can 
stress the key points. Make sure 
that the trainee clearly understands 
how the job is to be done and the 
reason for doing it your way. Test 
his understanding by having him 
stress the key points as he performs 
the job for you. 

3. Correct errors and omissions 
as he makes them, keeping the fol- 
lowing points in mind: 


A. Avoid criticism. Nobody likes to be 
criticized, but most men want to 
learn. Therefore, avoid criticism in 
the sense of “bawling out” a man 
for having done something wrong. 
Instead, show him how he could 
have done it better. When you do 
that, correction becomes instruc- 
tion. 

B. Compliment before you correct. 
Try to find something on which to 
compliment a man before you cor- 
rect him. He will be more recep- 
tive to your correction. Make sure, 
however, that the compliment is 
sincere. 

C. Let the trainee correct himself. This 
is the best of all correcting tech- 
niques. A criticism or correction is 
not a pleasant experience, even 
though we know it will do us good. 
When, however, the trainee cor- 
rects himself, the factor of unpleas- 
antness is almost entirely elimi- 
nated. Therefore, make it a rule 
first to compliment, and then to 
ask the trainee if he can think of 


anything that would have made his 
performance even better. If he 
can’t think of anything, you will, 
of course, have to make a sugges- 
tion. 

D. Don't overdo correcting. Correction 
is like seasoning. A little goes a 
long way and too much spoils the 
dish. Good trainers exercise re- 
straint in correcting. They know 
that if they correct every little 
thing a man doesn’t do quite right 
they'll make him nervous, that 
they'll damage his self-confidence, 
and that, instead of being a help, 
their corrections will be annoying 
and harmful. It’s easy to overdo 
correcting, so watch yourself care- 
fully in this respect. 

E. Don't correct in front of others. 
Such criticism is embarrassing and 
demoralizing. 

F. Don’t be too quick to blame the 
trainee. lf he doesn’t do something 
right, the fault may lie in your 
method of teaching. Bear in mind 
the saying, “If the employee hasn't 
learned, the instructor hasn't 
taught.” 


4. Encourage him. Compliments 
are an essential part of teaching, 
for they encourage learning. A 
sincere compliment gives the learn- 
er the experience of success. This 
builds self-confidence, and self-con- 
fidence is necessary if a man is to 
persist in his effort to learn. There- 
fore, compliment freely, but don’t 
overdo it. Use judgment. Space 
compliments so they will serve as a 
steady support of the trainee’s mo- 
rale. There must be, however, good 
basis for all compliments. A compli- 
ment without good reason cannot 
be sincere. It will be flattery, and 
flattery fools very few people. More- 
over, a man doesn’t have to do a 
perfect job to deserve a compli- 
ment. Improvement or progress, 
even though slight, is a basis for 
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a sincere compliment. An employee 
can be complimented also for hav- 
ing tried hard even though he may 
have made little or no progress. 

Be prompt with your compli- 
ments or corrections. Make them 
immediately following the trainee’s 
performance, not an hour later or 
the next day. 

5. Get back everything you gave 
him in your presentation. Make sure 
when the trainee repeats your in- 
structions that he does so completely 
and accurately. He must perform 
the job exactly as you did so that 
you know that he understands. 

6. Continue until you are sure 
he understands. You must find out 
whether the trainee really knows 
how to do the job. You don’t find 
this out by asking him whether he 
understands how to do it, but by 
having him do the job over and 
over until you are sure that he can 
do it your way and that he under- 
stands why he is doing it. 


Follow through 


1. Put him on his own to do the 
job. After you are satisfied that the 


trainee can do the job, put him on 
his own. In this way he continues 
to build confidence in his own abil- 
ity to do the job. 

2. Encourage questions from the 
trainee. Make clear to him that it is 
not a sign of weakness to ask for 
help. No matter how simple the 
question may appear to you, treat 
it seriously and with respect. 

3. Check frequently. Check his 
performance as often as you con- 
sider necessary, but gradually taper 
off the coaching as his ability in- 
creases. 

4. Let him know how he is doing. 
If the trainee is doing the job the 
way you want it done, tell him so, 
for this will add to his self-con- 
fidence. If he gets off the beam, 
tell him so. The time to correct 
an error is when it is made. Don’t 
make the mistake of assuming that 
after he has had some experience 
with a job the error will eliminate 
itself. In other words, it is your 
responsibility to let the trainee know 
when he is doing the job correctly 
and on what phases he needs to 
improve. # 


The Measure of Success 


MODERN MANAGEMENT is the art of analysis, appraisal, selection, 
and delegation. The poor manager attempts to make all the de- 
cisions. The good manager distributes the responsibility and shares 
in it, and measures his success by the quality of his subordinates’ 
decisions. He may excuse an occasional error in action, but never 
errors of omission. He expects a certain percentage of mistakes 
from the line staff below him. The man with a perfect score is 


ducking difficult decisions. 


—A,. M. SULLIVAN in Dun’s Review and Modern Industry 





Is Your Bulletin Board Habit Forming? 
THE BULLETIN BOARD can be one of the most effective means of 
employee communication, provided the posted material is inter- 
esting and up to date. Here are some suggestions, advanced in 
recent issues of The Office and National Safety News, for making 
the bulletin board a daily reading habit: 

1. One person should be responsible for clearing all announce- 
ments. All displays should be posted through him, no matter where 
they originate. 

2. Each notice should contain two dates—one for posting and 
one for removal—in order to keep displays fresh and interesting. 

3. Be sure the bulletin board is placed in a convenient, well- 
lighted spot. Recommended locations include recreation rooms, 
elevator entrances, and near time clocks. 

4. Keep notices brief, and use cartoons, photographs, and color 
for variety. 

5. Place posters close to eye level. The accepted distance is 
about 63 inches from the floor. 

6. Protect displays with glass covers whenever possible. 

If you have a suggestion box, it might be placed below the 
bulletin board. Experience has shown that employees are more 
likely to submit their ideas when they can comment on new 
developments immediately. 








“| appreciate the offer, Sir, but the way my wife spends above 
my income, | just can’t afford a raise!’ 











DID YOU KNOW... 





Blame It on the Weather: Clerical errors increase as much as 
1,000 per cent during heat waves, when the temperature climbs 
from 78 to 96 degrees. A recent survey published in Office Equip- 
ment News shows that typing errors sometimes average 95 per hour 
during 96-degree temperatures. Another test indicates that over-all 
efficiency decreases by one third during excessive heat, but returns 
to normal as the thermometer drops. 


Wages Outclimb Production: Since 1947, hourly wages have 
risen faster than hourly productivity. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics indicates that earnings have increased 61 per cent, but 
production per man-hour has gone up only 26 per cent in the same 
nine-year period. 


Keeping Calm: Tranquilizers don’t just tranquilize when they’re 
mixed with alcohol. University of California researchers have 
found that tranquilizing drugs increase the effect of alcohol and 
boost the amount circulating in the blood and in the brain. Tests 
on medical students showed unusually strong reactions on the part 
of less experienced drinkers. 


Who’s Retired: About three out of every ten workers over 65 
don’t retire, according to a report by Printer’s Ink. Over-65’s now 
account for 8.5 per cent of the population. In this age group, the 
ratio of working men to working women is three to one. Most of 
those still on the workforce hold down nonfarm jobs. 


The Healthy Bosses: The widespread idea that bosses die young 
seems to have no foundation in fact. A special report in The 
Management Review indicates that men on the managerial level 
have no-higher-than-average mortality rates. And, according to 
industrial physicians, bosses as a group have no special medical 
problems. 


Eye Safety: There are an estimated 300,000 industrial eye ac- 
cidents every year, reports the National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness. Sixty thousand of these accidents are serious enough 
to result in compensation, and 12,000 cause some permanent 
disability. Safety experts estimate that 90 per cent of these mishaps 
could be prevented. 








SM. Roundup of Recent Research Findings 





The Odds on Illness: Chances are one out of 25 that you'll be hit 
this year by a prolonged illness (involving more than four weeks’ 
absence from the job). The odds are one to five that you'll be 
stricken within the next five years. These figures come from the 
Research Council for Economic Security, in Chicago, after a five- 
year study of nonoccupational illness. The study also reveals that 
prolonged illnesses strike over two million employees each year, 
most of them production-line employees and experienced workers. 


Pass the Biscuits: A good breakfast can mean the difference 
between a clean safety record and a serious accident. The UV. S. 
Department of Agriculture reports that many industrial accidents 
start at the breakfast table. Government studies show that poor 
breakfasts lead to a drop in blood sugar, which, in turn, causes 
inefficiency, fatigue, and lack of coordination—all common causes 
of accidents. 


Accidents in the Making: Automobiles are still the commonest 
cause of accidents in the United States. The National Safety 
Council reports that other common accident makers are falls, 
sports injuries, and improper lifting. A Council survey of 5,944 
injuries involving 257,000 people shows that accidents involving 
automobiles caused 1,725 injuries; falls, 1,648; sports, 473; and 
improper lifting, 260. 


Cigarettes and Whiskey: Americans are spending more on 
luxuries than ever, says Commerce magazine. During the last half 
of 1956, tax receipts from alcoholic beverages were 8 per cent 
higher than during the same period of 1955, and tobacco receipts 
were 3 per cent higher. Commerce Clearing House reveals that 
we’re also playing more phonograph records, taking more pictures, 
and doing more traveling. 


Medical Coverage: Over 70 per cent of the total U. S. civilian 
population is now protected by some sort of voluntary health 
coverage, Health Insurance Council reports. This year, more than 
118 million people are covered for hospital expenses, 103 million 
have surgical expense insurance, and 67 million are insured against 
regular medical expenses. 
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ANY LEAKS 
In THE DIKE? 


By Michael H. Levy 
Board Chairman 
The Federated Brokerage Group 


gh SEE just where we stand on 
this whole business of property 
insurance. 

I am assuming that you now have 
on your wrist a seventeen-jewel 
wristwatch of which you are justly 
proud. Let’s say you leave it on your 
dressing table tonight. The house 
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burns down and the watch is melted. 
It will be paid for under your 
standard fire-insurance contract. If, 
instead, the wristwatch is stolen or 
mysteriously absent at home or any- 
where in the Western Hemisphere, 
the residence- and outside-theft pol- 
icy will take care of your loss. 





But supposing your bedroom 
blows up or collapses. Or supposing 
you drop the watch in the lake 
while fishing, or it is pickpocketed 
in Paris or burglarized in Baghdad, 
both outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

To plug up any loopholes in the 
fire-theft combination and to pro- 
tect your precious personal property 
against almost anything that can 
happen anywhere on earth, there 
are two important groups of insur- 
ance policies. 

The first covers all kinds of dis- 
asters—storms and almost any other 
catastrophe that man or nature can 
create. This includes extended cov- 
erage, additional extended cover- 


age, and comprehensive coverage. 
The second group covers your valu- 
able possessions that deserve spe- 


cial attention. These are the floaters. 


Extended coverage 


Extended coverage has probably 
affected more people than any other 
single insurance development in the 
past twenty years. If you own a 
$10,000 home this will cost you 
very little more beyond your regu- 
lar premiums for fire and theft in- 
surance, and will cover the follow- 
ing seven disaster areas: 

1. Windstorm. Next to fire, force 
of wind is your most dangerous en- 
emy. According to the United States 
Weather Bureau, a 15-mile-an-hour 


This article has been adapted from Your Insurance and How to Profit by It, € 


wind can lift your hat; a 40-mile-an- 
hour gale can rip your hammock 
and break your windows; a 100- 
mile-an-hour hurricane can raise 
your house and place it neatly across 
the street. Remember the three 
1954 sisters, Carol, Edna, and Haz- 
el? Millions do. Extended coverage 
protects you against direct wind 
damage only—not wind-driven 
snow, sand, water, or the like. 

2. Hail. The biggest single hail- 
stone ever recorded fell at Potter, 
Nebraska, on July 26, 1928, and 
weighed an amazing one and a half 
pounds. Hail damage is not too 
common, but occasionally constant 
pelting will crack or dislodge shin- 
gles from a roof. 

3. Smoke. Covers the sudden un- 
friendly smoke from many friendly 
fires including broken-down oil 
burners and faulty hot-water sys- 
tems. All fireplace fires are ex- 
cluded. 

4. Explosion. Trouble in the fuel 
boxes, accumulated gases in the 
kitchen, and even unusual combina- 
tions in Junior’s chemistry set can 
blow the roof off your home. You 
will not be covered for steam-boiler 
explosions, though. 

5. Riot and civil 
Not much of a worry, but a nice 
“extra.” Remember the Cicero 
riots? 

6. Motor-vehicle damage. If you 
live near a street or a country road, 


commotion. 
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by Michael H. Levy. Used by permission of Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. This 
is the fifth in a series of articles on buying insurance. 





there is always an outside possibil- 
ity that someone will “drop in un- 
expectedly” through a living-room 
wall. Unless the car in question is 
owned by you, your family, or your 
tenant, the extended-coverage en- 
dorsement will pay all losses. 

7. Aircraft damage. The air age 
is upon us—at Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, a series of startling plane 
crashes started pulling apart local 
apartment housing. Extended cov- 
erage paid off. Such possibilities 
deserve consideration in our air age. 

The windstorm clause is obviously 
the core of extended coverage, but 
the remaining six provisions set up 
a nice buffer zone against other 
potential tragedies. The price is 
moderate and the coverage is wide. 
If you have accepted the central 
premise of these articles—guard 


against the catastrophe—you are 
already carrying extended coverage 
or have decided within the past 
minute and a half to get it. 


Additional extended coverage 

To supplement this policy, you 
can now purchase additional ex- 
tended coverage in nearly all 
states. A second endorsement on 
your fire-insurance contract—and 
you are covered for eight more 
possible hazards. Each of the fol- 
lowing coverages is, in most states, 
subject to a $50-deductible clause, 
which means quite simply that you 
must pay the first $50 while the 
insurance company pays the rest. 
The hazards included are: 

1. Heating system. More explo- 


sion coverage, this time on cracking 
and bulging of steam or hot-water 
systems. In some states the law ex- 
cludes coverage on steam-boiler ex- 
plosions. 

2. Water damage. Ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred you didn’t 
really think the pipe had cracked 
when you left the house. Limited 
coverage, though. 

3. Vandalism and malicious mis- 
chief. The grisly realm of painted 
walls, splashed carpets, and sliced- 
up sofas. 

4. Glass breakage. For the big 
picture window in your living room. 

5. Fall of trees. That willow in 
the front yard has been tilting more 
every year. 

6. Ice, snow, freezing—provided 
you take certain reasonable precau- 
tions. 

7. Collapse—of floors or walls 
from causes other than flood or 
high water. 

8. Damage by your own car to 
house, porch, or garage but not to 
lawn, fences, walks, or drive. I can’t 
resist a story on this last: 

A client of mine out in Connecti- 
cut was backing into her driveway 
last summer and somehow missed 
the brake and hit the accelerator 
instead. She reached the garage all 
right and passed right through it 
into the back yard. But that was 
only the beginning. The garage sup- 
ports gave way; the roof caved in; 
and what once was a tidy little red- 
painted structure was transformed 
into a quivering mass of wood, 
steel, and plaster. Nothing could 





pay for the woman’s embarrassment. 
Additional extended coverage paid 
for the garage. 

All of this includes no single 
four-star catastrophe comparable to 
windstorm damage, but it does cover 
you on a number of perfectly pos- 
sible accidents, and all for the price 
of one or two good dinners a year. 
I'd look over these last eight items 
again and do a little thinking about 
the trees and garage outside the 
house, the radiators and windows 
inside, the oil burner in the cellar 
and last Halloween. 

Provided you are not diverting 
money from other insurance prem- 
iums, I would say that additional 
extended coverage is worth the ex- 
tra few dollars a year. 


A handful of floaters 


Now let’s go on to the second 


group of  policies—the floaters. 
There are a number of these, all of 
which have certain characteristics 
in common: 

1. They are “all risk,” covering 
your valuables against everything 
and anything except a small group 
of specified exclusions. The exclud- 
ed risks are—with some additions 
on certain floaters—gradual deteri- 
oration, moths, vermin, inherent 
vice, war, invasion, and _ illegal 
transportation or trade. 

2. They are world wide—paying 
for losses on the rolling sea and the 
solid land from Hong Kong to Ho- 
boken and back again. 

3. Unless otherwise noted, they 
are “scheduled,” which means you 


should have a competent and up- 
to-date appraisal of each item listed 
in the floater. 

4. Wherever __ possible, they 
should be purchased for a three- 
year term. This involves two and a 
half premiums for three full years of 
coverage. 

With these four points in mind, 
let’s move on to that wristwatch, 
your wife’s fur coat, the stamp col- 
lection you have been accumulat- 
ing for the past fifteen years, and 
that genuine jade chess set wealthy 
Uncle George gave you in an un- 
expected fit of generosity. 

On each such item, you and your 
broker or agent should go into a 
huddle and decide (a) whether your 
combined fire and theft policies are 
already doing a good enough job or 
(b) whether you should go whole 
hog and purchase a _ personal-pro- 
perty floater. 


Protect your valuables 


The first of this group is the fur 
floater, which protects furs and arti- 
cles trimmed with fur owned by 
you and your immediate family. 
In most cases and places, a fur 
floater costs slightly less than com- 
bined fire and theft coverage for 
the furs, but gives you extra cover- 
age against tearing, soaking, and 
other damage, with world-wide cov- 
erage on fire and theft. It’s a good 
policy to have if you own more 
than $600 worth of furs. 

In the jewelry floater, each piece 
of jewelry to be covered must be 
described fully to help recovery if 
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it is lost or stolen. Unless you have 
a “pair-and-set” clause, you will get 
back the value only of the part 
you lose (such as one earring or one 
cuff link of a pair). If you have 
adequate fire and theft insurance, 
you may not need a jewelry floater. 
If, on the other hand, you live in 
a hotel or rent a room and do not 
need thorough fire and theft insur- 
ance; or if you live in a place 
where fire and theft rates are un- 
usually high; or if you just want 
the widest possible coverage, you 
might get yourself a jewelry floater. 

Then there’s the fine-arts floater. 
This takes care of such items as 
antiques, fine rugs, and valuable 
paintings. 

Furs, jewelry, and fine arts— 
well, that just about covers all your 
valuables. . 

“Wait a minute!” you say. “What 
about my stamps and coins? What 
about my Rolleiflex camera and my 
fully equipped darkroom? What 
about my collection of guns, miner- 
als, Middle-Eastern jade, sixteenth- 
century armor, shrunken heads, or 
old English brandy bottles?” 

The growth of hobbies is one of 
the startling facts of the last fifty 
years and here, too, insurance has 
kept pace with a whole fistful of 
hobby floaters. Look into the per- 
sonal-articles floater. Here is just 
one example: 


The stamp-collection floater 


The stamp-collection floater gives 
you comprehensive protection on all 
postage stamps, first-day covers, al- 
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bums, mountings, etc. In the “di- 
vided form” special items are spe- 
cifically listed; the rest are “blan- 
keted” under one sum. 

The policy has standard exclu- 
sions, plus fading, creasing, transfer 
of colors, and similar losses. Mys- 
terious disappearance of anything 
that isn’t listed specifically, and 
theft from an unattended auto are 
also excluded. 

If the thought of that 1856 Brit- 
ish Guiana magenta sets your heart 
throbbing, you probably have the 
bug and would do well to consider 
a stamp-collection floater. Schedule 
that $12 1865 Queen Victoria; 
blanket all those handsome, but not 
very valuable, Liberian Zebra 
stamps, and sleep a little easier. 

I don’t know what you consider 
valuable, whether it’s that ring on 
your finger or that old but still 
handsome Persian rug under your 
feet, or whether you're like the man 
in Michigan who watched his 
$30,000 home burn to the ground 
and kept mumbling over and over, 
“There goes my whole collection of 
Cuban cigar bands.” 

I do know that floater insurance 
has been designed to save you both 
grief and money. Your broker or 
agent should be able to fill you in 
on the details of a few other float- 
ers you might be able to use: the 
wedding-gifts floater, the gun float- 
er, the silverware floater, the per- 
sonal-effects (tourist) floater, the 
musical-instrument floater, and, 
most interesting of all, the personal- 
property floater. 





The personal-property floater 

This “Rolls-Royce” of personal 
contracts gives world-wide, “all- 
risk” protection for virtually all ar- 
ticles of personal property for you 
and your immediate family. Jewelry, 
furs, fine arts, and other valuables 
may be scheduled (each item listed ) ; 
everything else unscheduled (blan- 
ket coverage for the works). 

On this policy, there are standard 
exclusions plus animals, automo- 
biles, boats, other conveyances. Al- 
so, mechanical breakdown; damp- 
ness; and breakage of certain fragile 
items, such as eyeglasses and glass- 
ware under certain conditions. 

The premium varies according to 
locality, but is always less expensive 
than comparable coverage through 
a collection of specific policies. 

Your minimum policy is $5,000; 


in many areas $10,000. At least 80 
per cent of the total estimated value 
of your personal property must be 


insured. No co-insurance clause, 
however. 

With the personal-property float- 
er we go whole hog—granting float- 
er protection to all your personal 
property. In other words, you can 
forget about all other personal-pro- 
perty insurance: fire insurance and 
extended coverage on personal pos- 
sessions, residence- and _ outside- 
theft contracts, all the other spe- 
cific floaters. And if you own more 
than $10,000 worth of personal 
property, this is precisely what | 
think you should do. I think so for 
three reasons: 

First, price. The personal-prop- 


erty floater gives you the best cov- 
erage and the best dollar value of 
any property-insurance plan. On an 
average $10,000 policy the premi- 
um ranges from $80 (in Wisconsin ) 
to $150 (in Brooklyn). But even 
this far-from-frightening sum can be 
chopped down considerably by us- 
ing deductibles and __ installment 
plans. With a $25 deductible and 
the “three-year budget plan” the 
figures drop down to $46-$85. Com- 
pare this with what you might pay 
for a miscellaneous collection of fire 
policies, theft insurance, and float- 
ers. 

Second, simplicity. The personal- 
property floater, unlike other deals, 
comes in only one package, with 
one expiration date through one 
agent and one company. This means 
you spend about 90 per cent less of 
your time tracking down your pro- 
perty insurance. 

Third (and most important), 
over-all protection. No matter how 
many separate property policies you 
have, you are still simply taking 
care of a few stated risks and cross- 
ing your fingers on dozens of others. 
The personal-property floater shifts 
the burden of attempting to out- 
guess fate from you to the insurance 
company. 

But, you may ask, what could 
possibly happen that wouldn’t be 
covered by the other policies we 
have just been examining? 

The files of the property-insur- 
ance companies bulge with thous- 
ands of answers. For instance: 

$80 to the woman whose king- 
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size cigarette slid out of its ash tray 
onto a highly polished table top. 

$45 to the fisherman who sneezed 
his bifocals into a lake. 

$150 to a household where the 
nine-year-old son cut several wires 
out of the piano and made bows 
and arrows out of them. 

Yet, this is, of course, only the 
beginning if you just think about 
the thousands of things you own 
and the thousands of things that can 
happen to them. Richard Frey, a 
well-known magazine writer, col- 
lected a number of these for Good 
Housekeeping magazine a few years 
ago in an article titled “World’s 
Champion Insurance Policy.” Here 
are a couple: 

There is protection for damage to the 
clothes you are wearing as well as for 
those you carry. The last may be impor- 
tant, as it was to the man who met a 
pickpocket with a surgeon’s touch. The 
thief took only $25 in cash, but he deli- 
cately slashed through the man’s heavy 


overcoat, jacket, and pants pocket to get 
at his wallet. The personal-property floater 
paid for the man’s clothes as well as for 
the money. Similarly, a woman riding in 
an automobile threw a cigarette out the 
window and failed to note that it had 
blown back in again. It burned through 
her coat, suit jacket, skirt, and underwear 

-and she collected insurance for all of 
these. 

In other words, the personal- 


property floater does a job! 


Choose what you need 


Extended coverage, additional 
extended coverage, and all the 
floaters—these will take you a long 
way toward filling up the gaps in 
your insurance protection. The se- 
cret is to review the different types 
of miscellaneous coverage, and come 
up with those that best meet your 
personal insurance needs. # 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The sixth article in 
this series, to be published in next 
month’s issue, will discuss automobile 
insurance. 


The Source of Leadership 
WHO CAN TELL us what leadership is? It is a radiant quality 
which some men possess and makes others swing joyously into 
common action. What they do is wisely conceived and eminently 
fair. Such leadership springs from mutual understanding. The boss 
must know the worker and the worker must know the boss. They 


must respect each other. 


—CHARLES E. SORENSEN in My Forty Years With Ford 





ALL PROGRESS is based upon a universal innate desire on the part 
of every organism to live beyond its income. 


—SAMUEL BUTLER 




















Ever dream of loudspeakers— 
and wake up to find the dream was true? 
You can do more about this than you think. 


HE PLEASURES and _ conven- 
| iences of modern living are 


mixed blessings. As our population 
grows, families move closer to- 
gether, with boisterous children, 
barking dogs, blaring radios and 
TV sets, sputtering power mowers 
and a host of other noisemakers. 
Nearby power plants, factories, air- 
fields, parking lots, shopping centers 
and refuse dumps add din, dirt, and 
smell. And our privacy is increasing- 


ly invaded by salesmen, bill collec- 
tors, reporters, cameramen. 
Just how far are we legally pro- 


tected from these common _ nui- 
sances? How much of our comfort 
are we obliged to sacrifice to prog- 
ress? 

In Missouri, a businessman suf- 
fered from the overpowering smell 
of tar, bottled gas, and sulphur 
coming from a coal-testing plant. 
The odors caused him a perpetual 
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sore throat, and drove his custom- 
ers away. He sued the plant owner 
and won $4,000. A Louisiana man 
whose house was cracked by oil 
blasting half a mile away was 
awarded $2,722 by a court for the 
damage to his house and another 
$250 for his mental anguish, incon- 
venience, and the invasion of his 
privacy. 


Your location decides 


The law says you have the right 
to “enjoy” your property, but quite 
often that right yields to the needs 
of industrial progress. Cities must 
have factories, smelters, and refin- 
eries, and the law won't interfere 
just because some residents are dis- 
comforted. If the annoyance is rel- 
atively minor, a court will usually 
order the nuisance corrected if pos- 
sible—for example, requiring a fac- 
tory to raise its smokestacks. If 
the discomfort is excessive, and the 
operator can’t correct the trouble, 
then the suffering residents are en- 
titled to compensation. When the 
dust, smoke, odor, or noise is so un- 
bearable to so many people that it 
outweighs the general benefit to 
the community, the local court will 
issue an injunction shutting down 
the operation altogether. 

Your legal rights, however, de- 
pend largely upon your location. If 
your home is in a manufacturing or 
business area, you can’t complain 


about a normal amount of noise or 
smoke. But if you live in a resi- 
dential area, the rules are different 
and you're entitled to considerably 
more peace and quiet. Commercial 
operations, such as sawmills, livery 
stables, or gasworks, which are per- 
mitted in industrial areas, are gen- 
erally excluded, either by zoning 
ordinances or by courts, from resi- 
dential areas. 

Citizens need not wait until the 
factory or the dump is built to reg- 
ister their complaints. If they can 
prove to a court that the proposed 
operation will be a major detriment 
to the community, they can get an 
injunction in advance. And even if 
a city or county passes a zoning 
ordinance that opens up a commu- 
nity to business or industry, a court 
may—as some have done in the 
past—declare the ordinance illegal. 

You can get compensation or an 
injunction not only against a private 
enterprise but also against city, 
county, or state governments as 
well. An Oklahoma man _ won 
$1,000 from the Town of Braggs be- 
cause it discharged sewage into a 
creek that ran across his farm; an- 
other man won $350 from the City 
of Booneville, Mississippi, for the 
foul odors and loud popping noises 
coming from its gas-reduction sta- 
tion. 

You have a better chance with 
complaints against 


your legal 


This article has been adapted from an article by the same title which originally 


appeared in the Journal of Lifetime Living. 
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amusement operations than against 
industrial establishments. In Missis- 
sippi a few years ago, Fred Walker 
sued a drive-in movie that was near 
his home. At the trial he testified 
that he was kept awake at night by 
the sounds of singing, gunfire, sirens, 
and screaming women coming from 
the movie’s 170 loud-speakers. The 
court awarded Walker $467 and re- 
quired the speakers to be placed 
inside the patron’s cars. In the Vil- 
lage of Loving, New Mexico, a resi- 
dent complained to the village of- 
ficials about the dance hall next to 
his home. He said that the custom- 
ers threw bottles on his lawn, tram- 
pled his shrubbery, and shouted and 
fought outside his window. When he 
get no satisfaction, he sued, and a 
court issued a permanent injunction 
closing down the dance hall. 


The chief offender 


For many people noise is the ma- 
jor affliction. In New York City a 
woman suffered from the loud, shrill 
noises coming from a car waxer in 
an auto-repair shop next door. She 
sued, and a court awarded the 
woman $300 and ordered the wax- 
ing machine moved within sixty 
days. A Kentucky man complained 
of the loud sounds and constant 
humming from the operation of a 
nearby electric substation; a court 
awarded him $600 for the “dam- 
age” to his property. 

If your neighbor in the house 
next door indulges in wild and fre- 
quent all-night parties that make 









sleep impossible, you are entitled 
to either an injunction or compensa- 
tion. In Maryland recently, the 
Barker family, as part of a long 
feud, kept their radio turned up 
full blast to annoy their neighbors, 
the Wilsons. The continual racket 
made Mrs. Wilson ill, and the Wil- 
sons sued: because the noise had 
been malicious and deliberate, they 
were awarded $3,500. 

If you are a tenant in an apart- 
ment, you have an unwritten guar- 
antee to the reasonably quiet and 
peaceful enjoyment of your quar- 
ters. Continued riotous parties, all- 
night drinking, blaring radios in a 
nearby apartment, or constant vi- 
brations from the elevator or faulty 
water pipes will usually be enough 
to justify your breaking your lease. 

In most states, cities, and towns, 
the local police can be called in to 
stop excessive disturbances. Many 
annoyances by noise between neigh- 
bors are too minor, however, for 
police intervention or expensive le- 
gal proceedings. Quarrels over noisy 
fans, early-morning lawn mowing, 
or occasional parties are best settled 
by mutual concession or by neigh- 
borly good will. 

City dwellers plagued by the din 
of hot rods and motorcycles should 
be relieved to know that practically 
every state in the country has a 
law requiring mufflers on all vehi- 
cles and_ specifically prohibiting 
cutout or bypass attachments that 
are responsible for those deaf- 
ening roars. Calling these laws to 
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the attention of the proper law- 
enforcement officials should go a 
long way toward remedying this. 

You are not, however, entitled 
to absolute quiet. You cannot le- 
gally complain of the normal pande- 
monium of a children’s nursery or 
a Little League baseball game. A 
court will not issue an injunction 
against the blowing of a factory 
whistle or the ringing of a church 
bell, unless the noise is unnecessary 
and excessive or is made at unrea- 
sonable hours. Judges have refused 
relief against the crowing of a roost- 
er or the barking of a dog—al- 
though one Kentucky man got an 
injunction against a neighbor whose 
three bird dogs barked five full 
hours every day. 


Peace of mind 


The law is concerned not only 
with your physical comfort but also 
with your peace of mind. Tuber- 
culosis sanitariums have been ex- 
cluded from residential areas, be- 
cause the fear of contagion, while 
unfounded, is enough to upset 
many people. And, in almost every 
case, courts have prohibited the 
building of a cemetery, a funeral 
home, an insane asylum, or a 
slaughterhouse in a_ residential 
neighborhood, because of their de- 
pressing effect on many people. 


Collectors restrained 


A serious problem for some peo- 
ple today is the persistent bill col- 
lector. The law doesn’t begrudge 
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a creditor his honest efforts to col- 
lect overdue accounts, but it will 
step in if he goes too far. A coal 
company that threatened to bother 
a widow who owed $28.75 until her 
employer fired her was held liable 
for her resulting nervousness and 
mental pain. A garage owner put 
a large sign on his door advertising 
that a local doctor owed him 
$49.57. The doctor sued, and the 
court decided that he was entitled 
to compensation for an invasion of 
his privacy. 

A creditor may legally threaten 
to sue you or he may write you 
business letters asking for pay- 
ment. But if he threatens violence, 
advertises your debts, phones you 
every day, bothers your employer, 
or tells your neighbors that you are 
a deadbeat, he will be liable for 
violating your privacy. 


Protect your privacy 

This right of privacy, which is 
the newest of your legal rights, is 
the right to be let alone. It pro- 
tects you against having your tele- 
phone tapped, your home or office 
wired for sound without your per- 
mission, being followed by a detec- 
tive, or having someone peek in 
your windows. It includes the right 
to live in seclusion and to be free 
from unnecessary publicity. 

How and where does the law 
draw the line between the public’s 
legitimate interest in news and the 
individual’s right of privacy? In 
California, a cameraman took a 








HOW TO BEAT NOISE AT HOME 


Perhaps the most practical way of all to combat noise is to tackle it 
right in your own home. Annoying outside noises can often be kept out- 
side by use of soundproofing materials; and many indoor noises can be 
soft-pedaled or eliminated with new devices and gadgets. For example: 

New construction: When building or remodeling, bear in mind that you 
can soundproof any structure for little added cost. 

Acoustic tile: Use this inexpensive, effective sound-deadener for ceilings 
and walls of noisy areas, such as rumpus room, workshop, TV corner, 
kitchen, utility area. 

Doors: Replace flimsy doors with more solid ones. Use insulating 
strips, similar to weatherstripping, around doors (more sound goes around 


than through the door). . 
slamming. 


sash. 


Drugstores carry several types. 





Install mechanical doorchecks to eliminate 


Air conditioning: This is one of the most effective means of screening 
outside sounds from a room or entire home, since windows are kept 
closed, usually weatherstripped, and often fitted with a permanent storm 


Stairs: Dull the tramp of echoing feet by laying the new rubber stair 
treads. These simulate carpeting, come in a variety of colors. 

Garbage Cans: Eliminate early-morning clatter of garbage men by 
switching to noiseless trash cans made of polyethylene plastic. Available 
in same material are scrub buckets, dishpans, wash tubs. 

Private TV and Radio: Install personal earphones in the TV and radio 
sets for late watchers and listeners in the family. 

Ear Stopples: In addition, and when all else fails, use ear stoppers. 








picture of a man and wife holding 
hands in a restaurant. Later, the 
picture was used to illustrate a mag- 
azine story on love, and appeared 
over the caption “Love at First 
Sight.” A court held that this was 
an invasion of the couple’s pri- 
vacy. Another magazine printed a 
picture of a woman in a hospital 
bed, with the caption ‘Starving 
Glutton.” The accompanying story 
explained that the woman had a 
strange malady that caused her to 
lose weight even though she ate 
constantly. The woman sued, and 


the court ruled that the picture and 
the story had been an unwarranted 
invasion of privacy, for which she 
was entitled to $1,500. 

However, when the picture or 
story is a matter of public—rather 
than private—interest, there is no 
right of privacy. If you are in an 
automobile accident, or are a spec- 
tator at a baseball game or a fire, 
then your picture can be printed 
with the news story of the event. 
A few years ago, a newsreel showed 
a group of women taking reducing 
exercises in a New York gymna- 
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sium as part of a course offered 
free to women over 200 pounds. 
One of the women sued the news- 
reel company, but the court de- 
cided that the reducing of so many 
fat women was a matter of public 
interest. On the other hand, your 
picture can’t be used, without your 
permission, as part of an advertising 
or promotional campaign. 

If you’ve attained some general 
fame or notoriety at one time in 
your life, you’re fair game for pub- 
licity. As a one-event celebrity— 
for example, a hero in a fire or the 
winner of a big prize—you can be 
publicized even years after the ex- 
ploit. But aside from your one big 
event, the rest of your private life 
is protected against unwanted pub- 
licity. 

Your privacy is also protected 
against accidental invasions. In 
Seattle recently, a jewelry store 
printed the wrong telephone num- 
ber on 25,000 sales slips. The num- 
ber printed actually belonged to a 
woman who, because of the error, 
received hundreds of calls from 
people with questions about the 
jewelry they had bought. The wom- 
an sued the store and won $1,000. 


TV and privacy 

The greatest potential threat to 
privacy is the giant eye of televi- 
sion. If you’re televised as a specta- 
tor at a sports event, a convention, 
or a fire, you’ve waived your right 
of privacy. However, if the camera- 
man singles you out and focuses 
the camera on you for half a min- 
ute or so for no apparent reason, 
then your right of privacy has now 
been violated. If you're televised 
on the street as part of a “roving- 
cameraman” or “local-interest” type 
of show, without your permission, 
you can probably sue for invasion 
of privacy, although the law is still 
not definite on some of these situa- 
tions. If you take part in an audi- 
ence-participation show and are 
asked to perform some ludicrous 
act that is seen by millions of view- 
ers, you've undoubtedly waived 
your right to privacy. 

These legal rights to quiet, com- 
fort, and privacy are some protec- 
tion against the inconveniences of 
civilization. But, as important as 
they are, in the final analysis, they’re 
less valuable than men and women 
who practice the golden rule toward 
their neighbors 365 days a year. 





IF A MAN does not make new acquaintances as he advances through 
life, he will soon find himself left alone. A man should keep his 


friendships in constant repair. 
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**. . . But to Have More Courage” 

IN THE DEBUT of Dimitri Mitropoulos as guest conductor of the 
famed Minneapolis Symphony orchestra, everything went per- 
fectly, with the exception of the French horn, which seemed to go 
sour in an important passage. 

On the following day Tchaikovsky's tempestuous Fifth Sym- 
phony in E Minor with its solo for the French horn was to be per- 
formed; and everyone was nervous for the French-horn player. The 
orchestra’s business manager went to Mitropoulos and suggested 
that he speak to the horn player and tell him to pull himself to- 
gether. But Mitropoulos declined to mention the matter. 

Next day, in the intermission just before the Fifth Symphony, 
the excited business manager sought out Mitropoulos once more 
and said, “Again I ask you to speak to the horn player.” 

“No, I will not speak to him,” said Mitropoulos. “This man has 
been frightened by other guest conductors. Tell him I say he is 
good, but to have more courage when he reaches the solo in the 
Fifth Symphony.” 

The business manager hurriedly took the encouraging message to 
the horn player, whose composure could easily have been shattered 
by his performance the day before. Soon the orchestra was assem- 
bled for the difficult symphony, and Mitropoulos gave the signal 
to begin. With an eloquence of almost unbearable intensity, as one 
listener put it, the orchestra rendered the first passage. The horn 
solo comes in the second passage, and when it was reached, Fred 
Fox, the French-horn player who had faltered the day before, gave 
a superbly expressive performance of the famous solo. The audience 
was breathless in admiration. 

At the close of the symphony, a storm of applause shook the vast 
Northrop Auditorium, scene of many a brilliant performance of the 
Minneapolis orchestra. The audience refused to stop applauding 
until the soloist was called to take a bow with the conductor. For a 
French-horn player to be accorded a bow in any orchestra is un- 
usual; with one of the stature of the Minneapolis ensemble it is 
almost unheard of. 

“Tell him he is good—but to have more courage’—what a tre- 
mendously better way than to have delivered a pride-crushing cri- 
ticism. No wonder Dimitri Mitropoulos is the talk of the musical 
world! 

—American Business 
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Your Job in Tomorrow’s World 


MERICA’S GROWINGEST quarter cen- 
A tury lies dead ahead. From a 
total of 170 million in 1957, U. S. 
population will go to 250 million—a 
quarter of a billion—by 1982. The in- 
crease will be the same as adding one 
city approximately the size of Chicago 
to the country’s population every year 
for 25 years. 

In 1982, this will be a country of 
the young. Over 100 million people 
will be under 20. More than three 
out of four people will be under 45. 
People of the 80's will talk of the 
rich and promising era_ that lies 
ahead for them. 

As significant as the number of 
young people will be the millions of 
over-65’s—the people who are 40 and 
over now. There will be about 25 
million of them (a jump of 10 million 
over today), and thanks to medical 
developments, they will be healthier, 
more active, and longer lived than 
their grandparents. 

Caught in the middle will be those 
who are today in the 20-to-40 age 
group. By the 70’s they will be run- 
ning things. But note this: Propor- 
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tionately, there are few of them. They 
will carry a load far in excess of 
what their numbers warrant. Call 
them “the busiest generation.” 

Babies of the 80's will live to almost 
80. Everyone else will live longer, too 
—though how much longer is a ques- 
tion. Many killing diseases will dis- 
appear. Debilities of the aged will be 
better understood and controlled. 

Optimists are confident that by 
1982, cancers will wither, the killer 
called hypertension will yield to a 
chemical cure, arteriosclerosis (har- 
dening of the arteries) will no longer 
strike men down in their prime. 
Rheumatic heart disease and chronic 
nephritis (Bright’s disease) may be as 
rare as smallpox is now. The children 
of the near future are due for shots 
against mumps, measles, and a _ host 
of respiratory diseases. 

Millions of people will work a four- 
day week, six or seven hours a day. 
Vacations will come in the summer 
(two or three weeks) and in the 
winter (two or three weeks). This 
will be in the 1970's or later. 

Machines may do much of your 














work, but not your thinking. Automa- 
tion will call for educated judgment, 
not robotlike reflexes. A new breed 
of workers will develop, both in offices 
and factories, and those who can 
truly master the machines will be the 
people who move ahead. 

White-collar workers, including the 
professionals and self-employed, will 
be far more numerous than blue-collar 
workers. Proprietors and managers 
will almost double in number. Stores, 
banks, real-estate firms, insurance 
companies, utilities, and government 
will all step up their hiring to a 
greater degree than industry. 

Blue-collar workers—well-educated 
craftsmen, maintenance men, and elec- 
tronics experts—will run the plants 
and the factories. They will work in 
bright, clean factories in which auto- 
matic processes will reign supreme. 

Population will go up some 20 per 
cent by 1967, but the number of 
people available to work will in- 
crease only about 5 or 6 per cent. As 
a consequence, job opportunities will 
be plentiful for older workers—to 65 
and beyond; the need for women 
workers will intensify; and the pres- 
sure to raise productivity will affect 
all business planning. 

You can expect to hear more about 
productivity, the measure of the 
ability to turn out more per worker. 
Within 25 years, productivity is ex- 
pected to double, and some industries 
will do far better than that. Your 
share of this achievement will take 
the form of more leisure and higher 
living standards. 

Office workers of the 80’s will work 
in bright, colorful surroundings. Ef- 
ficiency will be the byword, but it 


will be relaxed efficiency. The punched 
tape, punched card, and electronic 
drum will take over many of the 
clerical tasks and routine drudgery. 
Time to think and plan will be more 
abundant. 

Pay for all this will be close to 
double today’s levels, in terms of to- 
day’s dollars. 

Pension plans will multiply. Almost 
everyone will be in a plan, including 
professionals and self-employed peo- 
ple. Many of the plans will be de- 
signed to pay off in dollars adjusted 
for shifts in purchasing power. 

Insurance coverage for the average 
family will be close to $15,000, com- 
pared with today’s $6,900, and poli- 
cies are likely to have built-in pro- 
tection against inflation. Most insur- 
ance will be through group coverage, 
with the premium paid through your 
employer or your trade or professional 
association. 

By 1982 the total output of goods 
and services will be approaching a 
trillion dollars a year (1,000 billion 
dollars). People will buy well over a 
billion dollars’ worth of goods a day. 

Over-all business will be excellent. 
Every available resource and facility 
will be strained to meet exploding 
population demands. 

New kinds of factories will turn out 
the goods. Magnetic tapes will run 
presses, operate lathes, control milling 
machines—all more precisely than 
human hands. 

Twenty-five years from now, Amer- 
ica will be bigger, more powerful, and 
more prosperous. New problems will 
bring new challenges to the manager 
and supervisor. The trend toward 
automation will provide some time off 
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from manual labor, but none from 
creative thinking. During this time of 
economic progress, the chances for 
growth in every direction will be al- 
most unlimited. If you take advantage 


of these new opportunities, your job 
in tomorrow’s world can be more 
pleasant and more satisfying. 

* CHANGING TIMES. 


(The Kiplinger Magazine). 
June, 1957, p. 25:10. 


A Supervisor Needs a Stand-In 


LARGE MILL recently lost two su- 
A pervisors at the same time. Just 
one week before Don Bascom was to 
retire, Fred Martin had a heart at- 
tack. Being eligible for retirement un- 
der the company’s pension plan, Fred 
also retired, on his doctor’s advice. 

There is always some confusion 
when department heads are changed. 
But the repercussions following the 
loss of their managers affected the two 
departments in entirely different ways. 

Although Don knew he was going 
to retire, he had made no definite 
plans for the department. He had 
been a supervisor for 30 years and 
had done an outstanding job. He 
made all plans and inaugurated all 
the changes, and he hadn't delegated 
any more authority to his subordin- 
ates than was absolutely necessary. 

Don had an excellent memory and 
kept operating details in his head. He 
gave orders and took it for granted 
that they would be carried out with- 
out question. In short, Don Bascom 
was the absolute ruler of his depart- 
ment. 

His successor was Jack Knowles, 
who had been assistant supervisor for 
a number of years. Jack had a lot of 
ideas for improving operations, but 
under Don he hadn’t had a chance to 
try any of them. 

Now, as head of the department, 
Jack began to make sweeping changes. 
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He lacked the experience, skill, and 
prestige of his former boss and could- 
n't obtain the unquestioning coopera- 
tion of his subordinates. He was soon 
floundering in a maze of production 
and personnel emergencies. 

In the other department, things 
went differently. Although Fred Mar- 
tin had expected to remain on the job 
for several more years, he had de- 
veloped a system in which every key 
man had an understudy who could 
take over his duties on a moment's 
notice. 

Nobody was sorrier to see him re- 
tire than Jim Cannon, his assistant, 
but Jim had no misgivings about the 
job. 

He had been taken into the con- 
fidence of his supervisor, had been 
asked to state an opinion on all mat- 
ters affecting the department, and 
had been allowed to try out ideas of 
his own. 

There was no dissension or con- 
fusion in the department when Fred 
had to retire. Jim was promoted, and 
a second worker was moved up to 
fill Jim’s job. 

The retiring supervisor had had the 
foresight to keep adequate records. 
His rules, formulas, departmental pol- 
icies, training schedules, and other 
operational data were all written and 
available for the use of everyone who 
needed them. There were no sudden 














changes, because no ideas or plans 
had been bottled up. Business con- 
tinued as usual. 

When the management of a plant is 
caught with a job vacancy and no one 
qualified to fill it, the condition is 
often caused by the reluctance of a 
supervisor to train an understudy or 
assistant. 

Some people have accumulated 
their knowledge the hard way and 
don’t want to pass it on. They have 
worked their way up to a position 
of authority and responsibility and 
refuse to entrust any part of the job 
to someone else. They're afraid that 
their prestige will suffer or that the 
assistant will gradually take over the 
job. 

The smart supervisor realizes that 
the development of the men under 
him strengthens his own position. It is 
true that his assistant may get his 


job, but only when the supervisor is 
promoted to a better one. Many man- 
agers reach a certain position and stay 
there, only because there is no one to 
take over for them. 

The idea of having a stand-in for 
each key man on the job pays in 
other ways. The schedule is not dis- 
rupted when someone is out sick or 
on vacation. It is not necessary to call 
in someone from another job or shift, 
or to put in too much overtime. Any 
time an emergency arises, causing a 
key man to be absent, whether for a 
day, a week, or forever, a prearranged 
shift of manpower can be made with- 
out a change of pace in normal opera- 
tion. A qualified understudy is always 
more than worth the small amount of 
trouble necessary to train him. 

* Wilmer C. Westbrook. 


TEXTILE WORLD. 
June, 1957, p. 151:2 
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“I'm sorry, Sir—we’re just not that friendly.” 
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The Mental Blocks to Creative Thinking 


HAT IS CREATIVE THINKING, or 
ictus problem solving? It is 
simply seeking to solve a problem in 
a new way, intentionally, without hav- 
ing been taught how to do it. To ex- 
hibit creativity in your solution, it 
must be new to you, not necessarily to 
someone else. In this respect everyone 
can be creative. 

We have electronic data-process- 
ing machines and all kinds of intri- 
cate machinery to do our work for us; 
but imagination is the one factor that 
the most complex piece of machinery 
does not possess. Benjamin F. Fairless, 
president of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, has said, “If the apple that fell 
on Sir Isaac Newton’s head had fallen 
instead on Univac, the machine might 
have blown a tube or a gasket, but it 
would never have come up with the 
law of gravity.” 

Next we might ask, “Can we in- 
crease our creative ability?” We know 
there are techniques that enable a per- 
son to use his creative talent more ef- 
fectively than he has in the past. 

Consider for a moment what fac- 
tors are involved in creative ability. 
One of the basic factors is fluency of 
ideating, which is a fancy way of say- 
ing that a person can produce a lot of 
ideas on a given topic. Other impor- 
tant factors are flexibility and original- 
ity of thinking. 

Besides fluency, flexibility, and orig- 
inality, another important attribute of 
the creative thinker is sensitivity to 
problems. Some people are alert to the 
problems in a situation; others do not 
recognize problems at all. 

Professor Paul Pigors, of the Massa- 
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chusetts Institute of Technology, tells 
about one student who had_ been 
trained in methods of solving prob- 
lems. After being out in the business 
world for just a few months, the 
young man was fired. Professor Pigors 
asked him what happened. The young 
man replied, “If they had only given 
me some problems, I could have 
solved them with no trouble at all. 
But all they gave me was one gigantic 
mess!” This student lacked sensitivity 
to problems. He knew things weren't 
right, but he wasn’t able to define the 
problems. 

The creative thinker has learned to 
define his problems carefully so that 
he can concentrate his creative efforts 
in the right direction. 

Recently I received a letter from 
Germany; and when I opened it, I 
discovered that the inside of the enve- 
lope was a tissue-thin piece of map. 
Obviously, someone decided that ob- 
solete maps were not so useless after 
all. 

Another interesting example of cre- 
ative thinking is the illustration of 
part of an advertising message: 


This message in a new called 


is written block form Square Span. 
Supposedly — easier and read once 

it is much faster to you are 

used In theory and eye 

to it. the mind can grasp 


each block 
in one 


quick glance jerky left- 
without the _ to-right 


sweeps that printing 
conventional requires. 


Someone elaborated on a principle 
taught in speed-reading courses, and 














created this new layout. Perhaps it 
will not prove effective; but it is an 
interesting attempt to break away 
from old patterns. 

How does one think up new ideas 
like these? We can answer that by 
considering a few of the roadblocks to 
creative thinking. 

Lack of knowledge, of course, is a 
great deterrent. A new idea is merely 
a recombination of old elements; 
knowledge, therefore, is a means to 
an end. It’s not what you know, but 
what you do with what you know. 
Ethel Barrymore once said, “It’s what 
you learn after you know it all that 
counts.” 

Besides lack of knowledge, there are 
many psychological blocks that pre- 
vent us from utilizing all our creative 
power. Habit, past experience, and our 
methods of observation often prevent 
us from seeing new solutions to our 
problems. 

Sometimes personal traits inhibit 
our creativity. We may hesitate to put 
forth a new idea for fear that it will 
be criticized, ridiculed, or rejected. We 
must learn to recognize that most 
great ideas were frowned upon when 
they were first suggested. 

A pessimistic outlook is another 
handicap to creative thinking. Is your 
outlook optimistic, positive? An op- 
timist sees half a glass of water as 
half full; the pessimist calls it half 
empty. The positive thinker sets dead- 
lines for himself, and quotas to ful- 


fill. Thomas Edison was a tireless op- 
timist. After thousands of unsuccessful 
experiments on one of his projects, an 
assistant became discouraged. He told 
Mr. Edison that they had achieved no 
results. “No results!” exclaimed Edi- 
son, “We've had wonderful results! 
We already know thousands of things 
that won't work.” 

Self-satisfaction often prevents us 
from reaching out with our creative 
talents. If we become smug about 
what we do, we lose sight of the im- 
provements we could make. 

Sometimes we are afflicted with the 
opposite of self-satisfaction: super- 
perfectionism. We're afraid to put 
forth a new idea until we think it is 
the ultimate—which, of course, we 
never reach! 

Lack of planning in our thinking is 
another block to creativity. Certain 
times and places should be set aside 
for “thinking-up.” Notes should be 
kept. Many people feel that inven- 
tions and_ bright from 
flashes of inspiration. Very often these 
ideas do come to their recipients at 
the strangest times and places—but 
only after they have worked extremely 
hard on the problem beforehand. 

Getting rid of mental blocks will 
not automatically produce a flow of 
blue-chip inventions. But it will pave 
the way for better creative processes 
and for better ideas. 


ideas come 





* Sidney J. Parnes. 
OFFICE EXECUTIVE. 
Vol. 32, no. 4. 





YOU CANNOT TEACH a man anything; you can only help him to find 


it within himself. 


—GALILEO 
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Our Shrinking Work Span: A Social Paradox 


NE OF THE GREAT Contradictions 
O of our day is the simultaneous 
lengthening of the life span and short- 
ening of the working span. While ex- 
citing news is flowing from the lab- 
oratories of the medical scientists, an- 
other kind of news is flowing from 
industrial and labor fronts to take the 
bloom off some of the outstanding 
achievements of medicine. To state it 
bluntly: Of what use is a longer life 
if it is accompanied by a greatly short- 
ened working span? 

It is not the fault of medicine, of 
course, that there has been in recent 
years an almost hysterical absorption 
with “security.” But all the pension 
plans and retirement arrangements 
aren't worth the price we are paying 
for them if it means that one able- 
bodied person, qualified in every other 
way, self-respecting and eager to work, 
cannot obtain employment after he 
passes the age of 40, or possibly a 
slightly higher limit. In a sense, the 
life-span figure, large or small, be- 
comes academic in the light of such 
a development, and all of us had bet- 
ter face up to it. 

It would seem humane for insur- 
ance companies to restudy the present 
group life-insurance plans which may 
be limiting the hiring of workers in 
their forties. It would seem equally hu- 
mane for the various states to restudy 
their unemployment-insurance and 
disability-compensation laws, which 
may deter employers from hiring old- 
er people. It is a recognized fact that 
older workers take longer to recuper- 
ate from illnesses or accidents and 
tend to raise the disability-compensa- 
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tion rates paid by their employers in 
some states. 

If the employer did not have to pay 
these higher rates, he might take an- 
other view of the employee over 40. 
This would be possible if a plan of 
state or federal-government coopera- 
tion could be worked out. It would 
also be humane for our leading and 
most responsible labor unions to study 
this problem in relation to the cur- 
rent pressures on employers for social 
benefits. We might also explore fed- 
eral Social Security cooperation for 
people who wish to work beyond the 
age of 65, with any possible decreased 
effectiveness offset by the govern- 
ment’s contribution. 

Perhaps the simplest way to lift 
the burden and the penalties from the 
employer of older workers would be 
to allow a federal corporate-tax credit 
based on percentages of employees in 
various age groups—to offset, at least 
in part, the extra insurance and other 
related costs. Here is an area worthy 
of careful study and thought. 

The complexity of this serious situa- 
tion, which affects a large segment of 
our manpower, flows from the fact 
that our retirement and pension plans 
are figured on the basis of chronolog- 
ical and not physiological factors. We 
understand what great differences in 
physical and mental power there can 
be in people of the same age. Yet 
this has been somewhat obscured in 
our social planning. 

The drastic shortening of man’s 
working span brings with it another 
problem. The trial-and-error period, 
which in the past allowed a person 








to try his hand at a few jobs in the 
hope of finding the one he liked best 
and could do best, is now something 
that, in retrospect, seems to have gone 
out with the Model-T Ford. Today a 
person’s talents must be channeled im- 
mediately into the area in which he 
can be most effective, or he may be 
severely handicapped. This is a serious 
dilemma. 

Not only have we confused chron- 
ological and physiological age to the 
detriment of our people, but we still 
are thinking, talking, and acting in 


terms of a youth-oriented society, with 
an unbalanced concentration on the 
needs and aspirations of the young 
to the exclusion of the larger part of 
our population. Until our youth-ori- 
ented society becomes reoriented to- 
ward the needs of all people, young 
and old alike—until that is a basic 
consideration in all our social plan- 
ning—conditions are not likely to im- 
prove. 


© J. R. Cominsky. 
PERSONNEL JOURNAL. 
Vol. 35, no. 9, p. 294:3. 


How’s Your Interviewing Technique? 


OT LONG AGO, managers sized up a 
N man with the question: Has he 
the mental ability to succeed on this 
job? Today, they are also likely to 
ask: Has he the character to succeed? 
Slowly, often at great cost, companies 
are learning that a man’s efficiency 
and progress are closely related to his 
attitudes, adaptability, courage, and 
drive. 

Bruce J., for example, looked fine to 
the personnel manager who hired him 
as a salesman. Bruce had a charming 
smile and a quick wit. He seemed 
alert, intelligent, eager to get started 
on a selling job. True, his attendance 
at high school had been erratic. But 
then his father, who was seldom home, 
never considered high school import- 
ant. 

Six months later, Bruce decided 
that his prospects weren't good, that 
his field supervisor was riding him, 
and that 8:30 in the morning was too 
early to write out his reports at the 


office. And his mother felt the job was 
not worth keeping. 

Placing a man in the wrong job, as 
in this case, can cost anywhere from 
$500 to $10,000, depending upon the 
training involved and the nature of 
the business. 

Nobody can pick men by looking 
at them and talking with them casu- 
ally. To predict a man’s success on 
the job, one has to have complete 
knowledge of his past performance— 
his habits of behavior, because: 

1. Personality traits develop early. 

2. Men seldom change drastically 
in temperament and basic character- 
istics after age 16. 

3. Future performance tends to fol- 
low past behavior habits. 

Successful interviewing is based on 
the observance of a number of guide- 
posts, a few of which are given here. 

Try to make the candidate feel at 
ease. Tell him at the beginning of the 
interview that you need good men 
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that you are anxious to find out any- 
thing about him that would indicate 
his suitability for the job. Keep the 
atmosphere friendly, relaxed. 

Let the candidate do most of the 
talking. Encourage his conversation 
along the right channels. Try to avoid 
giving advice or criticism. 

Don’t place too much emphasis on 
a man’s appearance. Charm and con- 
geniality, or the fact that you like or 
dislike the person may have no bear- 
ing on his suitability for the position. 
Try to get his history and attitudes. 
Make no decision about him until you 
have all the facts. 

Don't try to fool the applicant with 
trick questions. This approach destroys 
the relaxed atmosphere; the man is 
put on his guard and may withhold 
needed facts. 

Avoid asking questions that suggest 
the answers, such as: “I suppose you 
left school to help support your par- 
ents?” Ask, rather, “Why did you 
leave school at that particular time?” 
This will encourage the man to give 
you a complete answer. 

Account for all the time in the 
applicant’s life. If a period of six 
months is unaccounted for, ask him 
what he did during that time. 

Pay attention to any unusual facts 
in the candidate’s history, especially 
if he is inclined to brush over them or 
to give an illogical explanation. Press 
for more details, saying that you are 
not clear on that particular point. The 
temptation is to skip over these situa- 
tions to avoid embarrassment. 

It is important to note the degree of 
the applicant’s maturity. Immature 
men are a poor risk for almost any 
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job. They may be unable to adjust to 
hard work or adversity. They are not 


likely to consider the interests of em- 


ployer, customers, or employees. 

The emotionally mature man, on 
the other hand, is able to face reality. 
He is independent; he thinks, acts, 
and takes the consequences of his ac- 
tions without leaning on others. 

A man’s school record may reveal 
some of his behavior habits. If he was 
indolent at school, he may be casual 
in his work habits. If he stood at the 
top of his class, he is intelligent. 

A man’s social life also gives in- 
formation about his leadership ability. 
He may be a leader if he has held 
offices in community organizations. He 
may lack drive and initiative if he 
never takes an active part in organiza- 
tions and if he fails to contribute to 
the interests of the group. If he avoids 
group situations, he may find it diffi- 
cult to work as part of a team. 

If an applicant has changed jobs 
frequently, he may be unstable. If he 
feels he has been treated unfairly by 
his past employers, he may feel he is 
being treated unfairly in his next job. 
One way to approach this is to ask 
the applicant if he has been compli- 
mented or criticized on his past jobs; 
also, if he has had any pay increases 
or promotions. 

No other technique is as effective in 
appraising applicants as the interview 
conducted by a trained person. A 
proper approach to interviewing will 
certainly increase your chances of hir- 
ing the right man. 

¢ J. H. McQuaig. 


OFFICE EXECUTIVE. 
June, 1957, p. 17:2. 














AN YOU USE standard management 
C techniques on a group of special- 
ists? Or should there be a different 
approach to people who work in re- 
search labs and engineering depart- 
ments, compared with the approach 
used on a factory assembly line? Re- 
search supervisors often ask these 
questions. 

Basically, the rules are the same 
because the objectives are the same. 
There must be order, discipline, and 
good human relations. 

But certain types of people—we 
might call them creative workers— 
respond best to a special supervisory 
approach: 

1. Avoid routine 

Routine work should be kept to a 
minimum. In every job some degree 
of routine is necessary, but a too- 
repetitive task will cause the creative 
worker to lose interest. 

2. Open new fields 

The creative mind is always look- 
ing for new challenges; it is therefore 
necessary to have a reserve of prob- 
lems that have yet to be solved. The 
restless specialist should not be al- 
lowed to wait after completing one 
project before being presented with 
another. At least one stimulating new 
job should be immediately available 
at all times. 

3. Watch for boredom 

If one of these employees works on 
a project that becomes involved or 
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takes an unusually long time to solve, 
he may become tired of it. Occasion- 
ally—for the sake of the worker and 
the project—it will be necessary to 
take the boring job away, assign it 
to someone else, and give the worker 
another assignment. 

4. Loosen regulations 

With creative people you should be 
willing, when the occasion requires it, 
to loosen regulations. Usually, disci- 
pline requires that if 8:30 A.M. is the 
starting time, everyone should be 
ready at 8:30 A.M. But specialists 
often stay with the problem after 
hours, for half the night. They usually 
gauge their time by the project, rather 
than by the clock. And while this 
should not mean the breakdown of all 
discipline, an occasional loosening of 
regulations is greatly appreciated. 

5. Watch out for tangents 

Another thing to watch out for is 
the tendency to run off on a tangent. 
The creative worker can become ab- 
sorbed in a project, when all of a 
sudden one facet of it intrigues him 
and he goes off in that direction, ig- 
noring the root of the problem. It is 
important, therefore, to emphasize the 
desired result until it is achieved. 

Too much trouble? Treat them all 
alike? If you do, you may lose the 
real value of your creative people. 


* MANAGEMENT. 
Vol. 14, no. 7. 





EVERYBODY'S a self-made man, 


willing to admit it. 





but only the successful ones are 
















Close-up on Conferences 


HE CONFERENCE is as old as man- 
Tikina, as contemporary as a Cleve- 
land battery at the pitcher’s mound 
pondering the next pitch to Mickey 
Mantle. It is the Eisenhower cabinet 
convened on the Middle East, a hud- 
dle of kids planning an apple raid, 
or any of us debating with spouse the 
merits of favorite vacation spots. 

Whatever else it may be, it is a 
meeting of minds where thoughts get 
aired, and where, oftentimes, decisions 
are made. 

A conference can be formal, in- 
formal, big or little, two men or 20. 
It is something that is quite serious 
and necessary and it is something 
of which it has been said, “A confer- 
ence with three people is best if two 
are absent.” And, “It’s a place where 
conversation is substituted for the 
dreariness of labor and the loneliness 
of thought.” 

Reduced to simplest terms, it is a 
means of getting people together to 
discuss common problems. So far, no 
one has found a substitute for this as 
a practical and effective means of 
getting things done. 

While the conference can grow 
quickly, it can also live long. Its life 
can be measured in minutes, occasion- 
ally in hours, and under special cir- 
cumstances, days and weeks. Total 
time spent in conferences in a large 
organization would be as difficult to 
estimate as the number of blades of 
grass in a lawn. The fact is indisputa- 
ble, however, that the conference has 
become a valuable, virtually indispens- 
able, technique of management. 

A successful conference is the result 


of a paradox. The productive confer- 
ence must contain just the right 
amount of friction. The source of this 
friction will be: (1) differences of 
opinion, (2) differences in tempera- 
ment among the participants, and (3) 
the primitive urge to support one’s 
opinions with force. 

These sources of friction may be 
counterbalanced by a spirit of com- 
promise, a mature and tolerant group 
of people, and a diplomatic but force- 
ful chairman. The paradox lies in the 
fact that, out of the collective im- 
perfections of which a conference is 
composed, something better than any 
of the parts or the sum of the parts 
usually emerges. 

There are several important types 
of conferences. There’s the conference 
that aims primarily to instruct, for ex- 
ample, and there’s the type that aims 
at problem solving or policy making. 
There’s a kind that is convened for 
the purpose of giving reports, express- 
ing opinions, or issuing orders. And 
they all belong. 

No list of conference categories 
would be complete without mention 
of “brainstorming,” that uninhibited 
group approach to idea gathering, 
with no holds barred. 

Perhaps it is because conferences 
and meetings are so much a part of 
business that they have come to have 
a tradition all their own. Take, for 
example, the stereotyped characters 
that pop up at so many conferences. 
Most of them probably had _ their 
origin in popular fancy, yet there are 
times when they appear to resemble 
everyone around the table except your- 





self. In any case, they are readily 


recognizable. 

One is the fence sitter. He sees both 
sides of every question and manages 
to sit on both sides, too. If it were 
left to him, nothing would ever hap- 
pen. Another familiar type is the in- 
scrutable one. When he speaks, which 
is seldom, he sounds as if he has 
been contemplating the problem for 
years. He never commits himself, of 
course. The doodler is of a piece with 
the nose scratcher, the ear tugger, 
and the wiggler. The yes-man_ ap- 
proves any idea, automatically. Some 
day he will say “yes” to an idea the 
boss doesn’t like. 

Then there is the pessimist who is 
sure no good will come of all this 
talk. He is happiest when his gloomy 
prophecies come true. Perhaps he sits 
next to the backtracker whose war 
cry is: “They didn’t do it this way at 
Hawthorne.” Woe to the conference 
where all these men turn up at once. 

Obviously, it is helpful to have in 
every conference a man, or men, who 
have the ability to keep things mov- 
ing—true leaders. These men need tact, 
poise, patience and a sense of humor. 
Their qualities must include also a 


subtle skill, bolstered by a firm voice. 

Most conferences start out as a 
friendly group, each member meaning 
to be tolerant, civilized, mature, diplo- 
matic. 

A man, however, can’t check his 
prejudices and his private boiling point 
at the door. He brings to the confer- 
ence a mental kit of personal concerns 
like the work he has left at his desk, 
the right rear tire of his car that 
seemed low that morning, -and_ the 
list in his pocket of household items 
that he’s expected to pick up on the 
way home. 

So when the conference begins, the 
elements, both positive and negative, 
begin to work. Things start happen- 
ing. Differences of opinion bubble to 
the surface. The conference comes 
alive. The group becomes dynamic 
and productive. Diplomacy and _ the 
civilized approach may be forgotten 
for the moment. Yet the results of all 
the friction and difference can be- 
and often are—smooth brows, smiles, 
and mutual congratulations all around 
for having thought and talked through 
to a happy conclusion. 

° WE. 


(Western Electric Company, Inc.). 
Vol. IX, no. 2. 


Short Course in Human Relations 


VOLUMES have been written about maintaining good human rela- 
tions. But Nathan A. Baily, dean of American University’s School 
of Business Administration, sums it up with this reminder: 

Five most important words—I am proud of you! 

Four most important words—What is your opinion? 

Three most important words—If you please! 

Two most important words—Thank you! 


Least important word—I. 





How to Duck a Problem 


BAFFLING OR DISAGREEABLE problems can seldom be wished away, 
but—as every manager knows from observing others—they can 
often be gracefully sidestepped, especially when group decision 
is the order of the day. In his book, How to Wage Peace (John 
Day Co., Inc.,), Hans W. Rosenhaupt has presented a list of 
“twelve ways to run away from a problem.” These offer “a com- 
mand of alternative modes of retreat, enabling you to withdraw 
your forces gradually and to leave the problem baffled and help- 
less.” Here they are: 

1. Find a scapegoat and ride him. 

. Profess not to have the answer. That lets you out of having 
any. 

. Say that we must not move too rapidly. This avoids the 
necessity of getting started. 

4. For every proposal made, set up an opposite and conclude 
that the middle ground (no motion whatever) represents the 
wisest course. 

5. Say that the problem cannot be separated from other prob- 
lems. Therefore it can not be solved until all other problems have 
been solved. 

6. Ask what is meant by the question. By the time this has been 
clarified it will be time to go home. 

7. Discover that there are all sorts of dangers in any specific 
formulation or conclusion. 

8. Appoint a committee. 

9. Wait until an expert can be consulted. 

10. State, in conclusion, that you have all clarified your thinking. 
This will obscure the fact that nothing has been accomplished. 

11. Point out how the deepest minds have struggled with the 
problem. This implies that it does you credit to have even 
thought of it. 

12. To close the meeting, thank the problem. It has stimulated 
conversation, contributed to our growth, opened new vistas, shown 
us the way, and challenged our inventiveness. We may have 
wasted two perfectly good hours, to be sure, but the problem 
should get a medal. 





THE FEELING of having done a job well is rewarding; the feeling 
of having done it perfectly is fatal. 


—Don FEDDERSON, in Forbes 





You Can Say That Again! 


T SEEMS TO ME that I’m always 
I hearing people make rash state- 
ments, and it often makes me wonder 
how they dare commit themselves in 
that fashion. 

A recent baseball broadcast I 
heard was a typical example. “Well,” 
| heard the announcer say, “that 
makes it 7-2 for the Bears and it looks 
as though they’re in—unless the Sox 
can come up with at least five runs 
in the ninth.” 

Our car was at the garage at the 
time—I'd taken it there in the morning 
to be fixed—and when the ball game 
was over (the Bears won 7-6) I 


called up the garage and got Mac. 
“When’s that car of mine going to 
be ready?” I asked. 

Without an instant’s hesitation Mac 
replied: “It shouldn't take very long 
now,” after which he promptly hung 


up. 

Mac turned out to be right on that. 
The car was ready at 3:30 P.M. the 
following day, which isn’t very long 
when you consider that some repair 
jobs have been known to take three 
or four days. 

It’s a good thing I got the car 
back at that time because I had an 
appointment to see Dr. Minson about 
my back, which had been giving me 
some trouble. He looked me over 
carefully, and then I inquired: “What 
are the prospects? Give it to me 
straight, Doc. I can take it.” 

Doc gave it to me straight. “If you 
follow my instructions carefully,” he 
said, “and if no unforeseen compli- 
cations set in, you should begin to 
feel as well as can be expected within 
a reasonable period of time.” 


“You're willing to stand on that?” | 
asked, looking him straight in the eye. 

“Absolutely,” he replied, looking at 
me in an equally straight fashion. 

When I got home, I ran into more 
plain, straight-from-the-shoulder talk 
when I happened to tune our tele- 
vision set into an interview with a 
prominent politician. The subject was 
the possible impeachment of a public 
official, and the interviewer asked the 
politician how he felt about it. The 
politician put his cards on the table, 
face up: “If he’s done something 
that’s wrong or illegal, he should be 
impeached. On the other hand, if he’s 
acted properly in this matter I’m dead 
set against it.” And then, to make his 
position stronger, he added, “You can 
quote me on that.” 

The interview was followed by a 
brief weather report in which | 
learned that we could look for cool, 
dry weather if a low-pressure area 
moved out to sea or else some hot, 
muggy weather if it stayed inland. 

It was just after this that my wife, 
Virginia, gave me firsthand informa- 
tion on Malligan’s report. Malligan, a 
carpenter, had been here earlier in 
the day to look over our roof and tell 
us what repairing it would entail. 
“What did he say about the cost?” I 
inquired. 

“He said it 
much,” she said. 

Thus reassured, I inquired: “Did 
he give you any idea when he'd be 
able to get at it?” 

“Yes,” she replied. “He said—” 

“Wait a minute,” I cut in. “Let me 
see if I can guess. He said he'd be 
able to get around to it pretty soon.” 


shouldn't cost too 
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“How did you know?” asked Vir- 
ginia, gazing at me admiringly. 

“I know Malligan,” I said. “I 
know he’s a man who doesn’t mince 
words.” 

“Well, now that that’s 
said Virginia, “you'll simply have to 
put your foot down about the chil- 


settled,” 


dren.” 
“What's the trouble?” I asked. 
“They're simply getting worse and 
worse all the time about picking up 
their things, and I told them that 
from here on in your're going to take 
charge and put your foot down.” 
“Right!” I said. Summoning my two 


offspring, I sternly bade them be 
seated. My mind reverted to crisp un- 
wavering statements I had heard in 
the past few days. I too, I resolved, 
could be unequivocal. “Now look,” I 
told them, “your mother and I are 
sick and tired of this continual sloppi- 
ness, and unless you brace up—well, 
get this straight now—something’s go- 
ing to happen!” 

Well, maybe I put it a little too 
strongly, but it ought to get results. 
Oughtn’t it? 


* Parke Cummings. 
THE ROTARIAN. 
June, 1957, p. 17. 


Night Driving: Some Safety Tips 


BECAUSE OF THE SPECIAL HAZARDS of night driving, there are cer- 
tain precautions a driver should take to insure maximum safety: 

When the sun goes down, low-beam headlights should be turned 
on. The two hours between 4 and 6 P.M. account for more auto- 
mobile accidents than any other two-hour period during the day. 
Most of these accidents are caused by drivers who fail to turn on 
their lights. 

Headlights should be checked regularly to see that (1) they are 
properly adjusted, (2) they have clean lenses and reflectors, and 
(3) both filaments will light. 

Spare bulbs and fuses should be carried if it is possible to change 
these items of equipment on the road at night. 

Drive your vehicle at a speed consistent with its braking ability 
and the degree of visibility afforded by your headlights. 

Speed should be reduced when you see bright lights coming 
toward you. 

Pass oncoming vehicles with your “dimmers” or low-beam lights 
on. This is the courteous thing to do. 

Switch to low-beam lights when driving through a city or town. 

Turn on “parking” lights at once when parking. 

In fog, reduce speed and sound horn as necessary. Use dim or 
low-beam lights. These will permit better road vision without re- 
flecting glare. 

—Conoco Safety Manual (Continental Oil Company) 
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